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TEACHERS of SOCIAL STUDIES in HIGH SCHOOL 


Current, up-to-date material to aid you in teaching the basic principles of our 
social and economic system. “Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, Farm 
and Home,” the latest chapter of the series “Evolution of Our National and 


Family Income,” is now free to you on request. 


FOR YOU 


“Contribution of Motor Vehicles” teacher kits have been distributed to over one hundred thou- 


sand educators. ‘The teacher kit comprises: 


48-page Instructor Manual 
lay during instruction 

Classroom Guide with special study proj- Ae 
ects and tests to assist you in preparing 
your programs Student leaflets 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


Six 2-color wall charts (22 x 34) for dis- 


6-page Bulletin, “People and Profits” 





Illustrated 4-page notebook-size 
(814 x 11) leaflets for each of 
your students. These leaflets will 
help students to understand how 
industries grow, how they are 
interrelated and how they de- 
velop better living and better in- 
comes. Pictured is a factual illus- 
tration from this student leaflet. 
These leaflets are available in 
sufficient quantity for your stu- 

















dents. 


If you have not received your teacher kit or if you desire additional kits, fill in and mail the 


coupon below. Your kit and leaflets will be sent to you promptly. 


' 

t 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ' 
a department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. H 
401 Broadway t 
New York 13, New York ’ 
' 

Please send me ........5..000..- teacher kits and ......... bike's Sens student leaflets. ' 
(Quantity ) (Quantity) : 
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This article, an abridgment of an address given at the 46th annual meeting of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, was adopted as a policy statement by the NEA Committee on Inter- 
Colleg, © national Relations, and circulated at the Lindenwood Conference on International Relations. ‘The 
generous response at Lindenwood prompted publication in the NEA Journal (October 1950). Because 








bany a of continued requests, the article is being reprinted in Social Education. The NEA Committee on 
a,Mo. ¥ International Relations believes that this statement, prepared before the Korean crisis, remains one 
of the best of its kind. 
. —Rosert H. REID 
LEY | Executive Assistant 
ze NEA Committee on International Relations 
, —- = 
a \ 
“ TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
HAT could we sell? That was our __ these limitations? So they won’t expect too much 
problem on June 26, 1945, when the _—and eventually reject the UN. Or so they won't 
Charter of the United Nations was consider it more powerful than it is and not ap- 
= "7 adopted. Schools, churches, and clubs were asked _ preciate the need for a vigorous U.S. foreign 


} to organize campaigns to win public support for 
| the new world organization. But there was really 
+ no United Nations. All we had was a plan. 

In the beginning, therefore, “to study the 
United Nations” was merely to analyze the struc- 
a } ture and organization as these were revealed in a 

'\ dry text, This was not an exciting task. 
Today, our job is different. Skeletal framework 


” ) can now be relegated to the laboratory where stu- 


chools | dents of governmental anatomy can examine it 
’ to their mutual profit. But, for the schools, there 
, is a larger and more exciting task. That is the 
iniversity| study of the UN in operation, its successes, fail- 
| mes 
— | ures, purposes, and potentialities. 
na Wuat SHALL WE TEACH? 
3} The limitations of the United Nations. We 
should begin by a resolve to be realistic. The 
shington| United Nations has its limitations, and these 
; and re-} should be understood: 
a The UN is not a world government; it cannot 


make laws binding upon individuals. It does not 
ir; singl¢\ have sufficient military or police power to enforce 
sees its decisions. The Security Council cannot take 

) any decisive action without the unanimous ap- 
____. | proval of the five permanent members. 


Why is it important for students to understand 
>.» by the 


shington, 
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policy. 

The United Nations in its present form can do 
only so much. Whether it grows in strength and 
effectiveness depends upon the extent to which 
enlightened world opinion is willing to support it. 

Its vital importance as a forum for the free 
expression of world opinion. Informed leaders 
knew that the ultimate decision as to war or peace 
would remain for a long time to come in the hands 
of those nations that possessed the military power, 
notably the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

But informed leaders also knew that there was 
the power of public opinion, the widespread 
righteous indignation of people who wanted to 
live out their lives in a world guided by justice 
and morality, 

Given the opportunity to exert this moral and 
spiritual power, the new world organization could 
become a great and growing influence. Strength- 
ened by the upsurge of public opinion, delegates 
to the San Francisco Conference completely trans- 
formed the nature and significance of the United 
Nations. 

John Foster Dulles, in his recently published 
book, War or Peace, makes the following signifi- 
cant comment: 

“We wanted the United Nations to become, in 


cad 
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Senator Vandenberg’s words, the ‘town meeting 
of the world.” We knew that, as such, it could 
exert an influence for peace. That was the possi- 
bility which, above all, we sought to develop in 
San Francisco, and which we did develop.” 

Why is it important for students to understand 
that one of the great sources of strength in the 
United Nations is its ability to function as a “town 
meeting of the world”? 

In the first place, this is a realistic appraisal of 
what the UN can be expected to do. In the second 
place, students should realize that public opinion 
can be a powerful force in world affairs. 

In the third place, it is necessary for students to 
understand that no law can be enforced until 
there is substantial agreement as to the need for 
that law. 

The great hope for the future is that through 
the UN the peoples of the world will be educated, 
and will educate themselves, to the point where 
they can build a body of world law and an in- 
stitution of world government upon an ever- 
broadening foundation of justice and morality. 

The achievement of the United Nations. We 
will certainly agree that it is important to em- 
phasize the achievements of the United Nations, 
showing how through such achievements we are 
gradually creating conditions in which people will 
have a chance to live free from want and fear. 

In his annual report for the year ending June 
1949, Trygve Lie summarized the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the preceding year, during 
which the UN prevented or ended conflict involv- 
ing 500 million people—one quarter of the popu- 
lation of the earth—in Palestine, India, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia. 

These constructive activities were carried out 
without the use of any force except, as Mr. Lie 
phrased it, “moral force” and the “power of per- 
suasion toward reasonable compromise and peace- 
ful settlement.” 

Looked at from another point of view, the 
record is equally impressive. When the war ended 
in 1945, it was estimated that 700,000,000 people 
—about one-third of the population of the world 
—were politically dependent upon the Western 
nations, 

Today, less than five years later, political in- 
dependence has been secured by nearly 600,000,- 
ooo of these formerly dependent peoples. Not all 
of the credit for this development belongs to the 
United Nations, but much does, and the develop- 
ment itself has certainly been strengthened by the 
mere fact that the United Nations existed. 

One hardly knows where to begin to catalog 


the achievements of the specialized agencies. Tak, 
a single example, the outbreak of a deadly cholen 
epidemic in Egypt in the fall in 1947. The Work? 
Health Organization, not yet officially born, wen — 


into high-speed action. Over 19,000,000 peopk 


were vaccinated; thousands of lives were saved. 

The United Nations as a moral force. In th 
Preamble and elsewhere in the Charter, and in th” 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, men oi, 
our day have crystallized the best that men of al 
time have thought and dreamed. The Hebrey 
prophets speak again; the Sermon on the Moun 
is there; spiritual leaders from all the earth ar 
present. ’ 

In these documents, we hear strong echoes ¢ 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill «* 
Rights, the French Declaration of the Rights o, 
Man, and other expressions of belief in justice 
under law, in human liberty, and in the dignity 
and worth of the individual. , 

If world order is ever achieved, men will fini 
their bonds of agreement in these terms. Ti 
neglect this aspect of the UN is to deprive stu 
dents of the richest heritage that education ca’ 
give them. 


How. SHALL WE TEACH? 


Obviously, there is no need to spend mud, 
time on organization and structure. We must, of 
course, examine the principle and operation of 
the veto, for without an understanding of how 
it works the UN limitations cannot be understood.’ 

A general idea of the relationship of the major | 
divisions and specialized agencies may also be re 
quired. If so, we should look upon this task a? 
preliminary to, or a minor part of our study dy 
the United Nations, 

An excellent way to study the United Nation\¢ 
is by the case method. For instance, the value o 
the UN as a forum for the expression of worl ” 
opinion can be revealed by a careful review of any y 
one or more of the specific problems with which | 
the delegates at Lake Success have grappled. 

The case method lends itself to individual ot) 
committee investigation, reports or panel pres | 
entation, and general class discussion. 

The case-method approach can also be used in 
studying the achievements of the UN. Here, too, 
we are interested in the nature and significance) 
of the achievement, rather than in a sweeping and 
more or less meaningless enumeration of names? 
and dates. 

The UN as a moral force can be explored by af 
study of the Universal Declaration of Humat) 
Rights. The students can be asked to compart, 
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the declaration with our own Bill of Rights. They 
can be urged to compare the principles enumer- 
ated in the declaration with practices in their own 
classrooms, schools, communities, or nation. 

It does not take a great deal of this kind of 
self examination to convince most people that 
many of their interests as individuals are closely 
identified with the basic objectives of the United 
Nations. 

Finally, the United Nations should be studied 
in connection with a larger examination of the 
world. It cannot be understood in any other 
setting, for it is part of the world and, as such, 
is a fairly accurate mirror of the world’s hopes, 
doubts, conflicts, and confusion. 


Wuy SHALL WE TEACH? 


We have begun to realize that the military 
power of the United States is not great enough 
to enable us to throw a shield over most of the 
earth, and our economic resources are not large 


enough to buy the support of most of the world’s 
peoples. 

We are also learning that the nations of Europe, 
and the new nations of Africa and Asia, will 
themselves decide which, if any, side they will take 
in the mighty “struggle for the minds of men” 
now going on in the world. 

If war does come, it will be fought in terms of 
survival; and even if we “win,” the values we 
cherish will, perhaps, disappear in the inevitable 
chaos. 

But there remains in our possession one all- 
powerful weapon—the ideal of a world based upon 
peace, justice, freedom, and the dignity of human 
life. These are the traditional goals of American 
democracy. These are also the objectives of the 
United Nations. To the extent that we can rea- 
lize them in the everyday life of the American 
people, to that extent we will strengthen the 
United Nations. 











DON’T MISS— 


The special issue of Social Education, sched- 
uled for March or April, featuring reports from 
the 1950 Unesco Seminars on history and geog- 
raphy held in Brussels and Montreal— 

Fred Harvey Harrington’s discussion of “The 
Role of the United States in Foreign Affairs,” 
coming in the February issue— 

Philip D. Jordan’s “Folklore for the School” 
coming in the February issue. Dr. Jordan writes 
about “the anonymous storytellers and tall-tale 
liars and painters of primitives who left their 
culture with their bones all the wide way from 
the Atlantic, across the Alleghenies and the 
prairies, to the golden sands of California. They 
were trappers and longriflemen and mule skin- 
ners. They were doctor, lawyer, merchant, thief. 
They were Irish, German, Negro, and Swede and 
Indian. They were the people who made America 
—a people with a commoner’s culture and a com- 
moner’s store of values.” 


DO YOU KNOW— 


That reprints of a number of valuable articles 
that have appeared in Social Education can be 


secured for 10 cents each by writing to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies? Still available are: 


Bibliography of Textbooks for the Social Studies, 1948- 
1949 

Bibliography of Textbooks for the Social Studies, 1949- 
1950 

Educational Evaluation: Recent Developments 

Far Eastern History: Recent Interpretations 

Geography: Recent Trends and Significant Literature 

Modern European History: Recent Trends and Significant 
Literature 

Musical Recordings for American History (Through the 
Civil War) 

Musical Recordings for American History (Since the Civil 
War) 

Musical Recordings for World History 

Recent Developments in Curriculum Construction 

Recent Developments: Organization and Methodology of 
the Social Studies 

Social Anthropology: Recent Trends and Significant Litera- 
ture 

Sociology: Recent Trends and Significant Literature 

The United Nations: A Unit of Study for Secondary Schools 

The United Nations in the Secondary School Curriculum 

United Nations Test: Junior High School 

United Nations Test: Senior High School 

Useful Courses of Study: I. Senior High School 

Useful Courses of Study: II. Junior High School 

Useful Courses of Study: III. Elementary School 
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HERE can be little doubt that the prompt _ perverted the electoral college. Governors soon que 

and energetic action taken by the United _ refused to surrender fugitives from justice in“ per 
Nations in Korea revived many a flagging other states, except as a “moral” obligation , yot 

spirit in America. What particularly surprised “Direct taxes” were used a half dozen times to yea 
many was that, after repeated instances of frus- the Civil War, and they then withered away. The © sen 
tration, the United Nations should be able to Senate refused to act as a “council” for the tak 
devise ways and means of meeting such a crisis, President and he turned to a “cabinet.” The’ It 1 
and withal so speedily. The experience suggests | Supreme Court denied him “advice” and he? ther 
a capacity in the United Nations for adaptation sought the “opinions” of his Attorney General the: 
to task or crisis not generally appreciated. It is | There is not a word on “judicial review” of act“ sior 
this capacity for adaptation which merits ex- of Congress or of the President in the Constitu- ~ cati 
amination. tion: yet the practice has developed into prob of t 
Tue NEED To ADAPT ably the most significant contribution of America by | 

, : : to modern government. “Implied powers” have, 194! 

HE Charter of the United Nations 2 2 to reverse pw iesanire Moa.» tile. made oi Bs 
mere contract or compact. It is an instru- 447 Constitution one of “the most subtle organ } cedi 
ment of government, rudimentary though SS Lo. wii bee oer proceeded from the womb |) com 
stitutions set up under it may be. P erformance and long gestation of progressive history.” Presi © clim 
under a contract, or under a compact strictly con- dents, beginning with Washington, have sent| 0 
sued, priheasin ordinarily conditioned by changes nundreds (perhaps thousands, because so many 4 Sect 
in the circumstances of the parties. An instru- a1 secret) of “executive agents” abroad, without » “Lit 
ment of Gevernarens, however, must adap t itself an express word in the Constitution in support. and 
to changing circumstances; to survive it must sore “executive agreements” have been cot B the 
grow. The Charter has pot worked out mm every cluded since 1789 than the “treaties” mentioned © furn 
rs iy RES ot Sam. Hrameuce, Neither in the Constitution. Great quasi-judicial tribv ' they 
did the Constitution of the United States work nals and quasi-legislative commissions defy the " pro} 
ee intended at Phila-  ciassic “separation of powers.” Government | tics: 
delphia. age ’ 7 owned corporations and “authorities,” un fessc 
Time and habit,” said Washington, “are at dreamed of in 1787, throw their weight about in : I 
least as necessary to fix the true character of gov- ur system of “private enterprise.” Congressional | whic 
ernments as of other human institutions.” Time investigating committees, in numbers, scope, and Bother 
and habit certainly wrought many changes in the power, have proliferated far beyond the expec | Fren 
instrument of 1787. Political parties arose and tations of the Founding Fathers. Grants-in-aid are | (est 
er . ‘ / mend 
not only redistributing the wealth of America but }  jecen, 
also “functions” in our federalism. Many more ; Soviet 
Governments, to sutvive, mast grow and sdapt levelopments, diversions, and emendations of the tion ¢ 
themselves to the needs of those whom they affect. The 7 P a? 7 7 : * In th 
United Nations is a rudimentary government. It is scheme set ee 1787 could be cited to illustrate } the w 
in process of adapting itself to new needs in accord- the point that an instrument of government to ) fore i 
ance with the will of its members. A professor of gov Survive must adapt itself to the changing needs | Baka 
ernment at The St. Lawrence University and a former _— Of the people it affects. It is enough to say that) troub) 
technical expert at the San Francisco Conference ex- all these changes were made possible by two ‘que 
amines the process. things: a need for them and a will to make the ; ae 
change. } consul 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 7 


ADAPTATIONS 


N THE five short years of the existence of 
the United Nations, important changes have 


also occurred in the operation of the Charter. 


It should be sufficient, for present purposes, to 
point up a few of them. 

In the Security Council where most of the 
frustration in the United Nations has occurred, 
some encouraging developments have taken 
place. With respect to voting, it was established 
early in 1946 that “abstention” from a vote did 
not constitute a negative vote, thus settling the 
question whether concurrence of the five perma- 
nent members required their five affirmative 
votes to pass a particular measure. In the same 
year it was settled in the Iranian case that “ab- 
sence” from deliberations at which a vote was 
taken did not operate to vitiate the proceedings. 
It was this precedent, set up by the Russians 
themselves, which caught them in June when 
they were not present during the Korean discus- 
sions in the Security Council. There is no indi- 
cation that their subsequent claim of invalidity 
of the Korean resolutions will be taken seriously 
by the Security Council. The United States in 
1948 introduced in the General Assembly a com- 
prehensive proposal to moderate the voting pro- 
cedure in the Security Council. Something may 
come of this, in time, and in a better “political 
climate.” 

Other frustration tactics of the Soviets in the 


_ Security Council have led to the creation of the 
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“Little Assembly” in 1948, to watch the peace, 
and to the conclusion of the Brussels Pact and 
the North Atlantic Pact, under Article 51, to 
furnish the security to the participants which 
they should have gotten from a Security Council 
properly functioning. Despite the obstructive tac- 
tics of the Soviets in the Security Council, as Pro- 
fessor Padelford wrote in 1948, 


In actuality most of the objects sought in resolutions 
which have been defeated by the veto have been somehow 
otherwise attained. In the Syrian-Lebanon case British and 
French troops were withdrawn presently. In the Spanish 
question the General Assembly passed a resolution recom- 
mending that all members withdraw their diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to Franco. In the Greek frontier problem the 
Soviet Union later consented to an international investiga- 
tion commission with somewhat more limited jurisdiction. 
In the autumn of 1947 the General Assembly continued 
the watch commission which had been vetoed shortly be- 
fore in the Council, and authorized it to assist the four 
Balkan states to find a peaceful solution of the frontier 
trouble. In the Corfu Channel incident the Council sub- 
sequently passed a resolution recommending reference of 
the dispute to the International Court of Justice. In the 
Indonesian question the Council empowered the career 
consuls at Batavia to act for it in supervising the cease-fire 


order, and established an international committee of good 
offices which went to the Indies and paved the way for a 
political settlement.” 


The record since 1948 reveals similar circui- 
tous achievement of many desired ends. In the 
Korean situation, action by the Security Council 
was unquestionably facilitated by the absence of 
the Russians, who undoubtedly would have used 
their veto on the resolution; but the significant 
thing about the resolution is that it was a “recom- 
mendation” to the members of the United Na- 
tions voluntarily to contribute aid against the 
aggressor and not a “decision” taken by the Se- 
curity Council under Article 43 “calling” for 
prior pledged armed contingents. What the Se- 
curity Council did by way of “recommendation” 
it is now firmly believed the General Assembly 
under its powers could also do by means of a 
“recommendation.” And that view is the basis of 
the Acheson proposals made to the General As- 
sembly this past September. 


HE frustration encountered in the Security 

Council with respect to the admission of new 
members is mitigated by their admission as mem- 
bers to the specialized agencies, which operate 
under their separate treaty-constitutions; by their 
presence as observers at the meetings of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; by their admission as 
Associate Members in various regional Commis- 
sions set up by the Economic and Social Council; 
and by the special appearance of one or another 
of them on sundry occasions before the Security 
Council itself. Nor is there any bar to their par- 
ticipation in defense pacts arranged by members 
under Article 51. 

The Military Staff Committee, provided for 
under Article 47, has now been inactive for near- 
ly two years, the result primarily of East-West dis- 
agreement. Defense pacts under Article 51 have 
been created to stop the gap of insecurity. If the 
General Assembly properly acts on the Acheson 
proposals, a temporary, possibly a permanent, sub- 
stitute under supervision of the General Assem- 
bly may grow up, leaving Article 47 to wither on 
the vine. When and if, however, the Security 
Council is able to assume the rightful role en- 
visaged for it at San Francisco, it is possible the 
General Assembly may relinquish its control over 
the substitute it is now devising. 

In these matters relating to the Security Coun- 


cil, the Soviets may find that if they absent 


* Padelford, Norman J. “The Use of the Veto.” Inter- 
national Organization, June 1948. p. 227-46 at p. 246. 
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themselves from its meetings, measures may be 
adopted which they do not like. If they attend 
and veto measures they do not like, other means 
may legitimately be found to achieve the end de- 
sired by the great majority of the members of the 
United Nations. In the end this process may sug- 
gest to the Russians the need for accommodation 
to the needs and will of the rest of the world or 
drive them to the desperate alternative of quit- 
ting the United Nations. It may be doubted 
whether, in the presence of a united, firm, and re- 
sourceful attitude on the part of most of the 
world, the Soviets would lightly seek withdrawal 
from the United Nations. 


N SUNDRY other directions, the United Na- 

tions has adjusted itself to general needs. It 
was a matter of regret to some people that the 
charter made no mention of God and provided 
for no institution of prayer at the beginning of 
Assembly sessions. Practice and a new rule of pro- 
cedure have established “one minute of silence 
dedicated to prayer or meditation” at the be- 
ginning and the end of the annual Assembly, 
and the new building at Headquarters will con- 
tain what amounts to a chapel for all faiths. At 
San Francisco a suggestion in the Legal Com- 
mittee that the Charter authorize adoption of a 
flag for the organization was argued down as an 
invitation to die-hards everywhere to oppose the 
United Nations as a super-state. Out of the neces- 
sities of the Balkan Missions in 1947 came the 
devising of a United Nations flag. Now men are 
dying under it and for it. The General Assembly 
was supposed to be the great “town-meeting of 
the world.” The “hard” decisions were to be 
made in the Security Council. Much of the 
“hard” work of conciliation, mediation, and paci- 
fication for the Balkans, for Palestine, for India- 
Pakistan, for Indonesia, and other trouble spots 
has, however, been done in the General Assem- 
bly. By agreement of the four Great Powers in 
the Italian peace treaty, if they could not within 
a stipulated period agree upon the disposition of 
the former Italian colonies, the General Assem- 
bly was to dispose of them. And the Assembly 
did dispose of them in what amounts to the first 
genuine large scale legislative decision taken 
by any international body in modern times! If 
this establishes a precedent, a mode of cutting 
international Gordian knots, then may much be 
built upon it. It took the death of Count Berna- 
dotte and other devoted emissaries of the United 
Nations to dramatize the need for a “guard 
force.” Last year the General Assembly author- 





ized the establishment of such a “guard” or “field 
force” to protect United Nations missions in the 
field. It also authorized the creation of a “Panel 
of Field Observers” to aid United Nations 
“trouble shooters” in observation and super. 
vision tasks in the field. These are minor but 


fascinating adaptations of organs to needs. No | 


sampling of significant developments in_ the 


United Nations would be fair without mention »— 


of the program of “technical aid to underde 
veloped countries,” the international Point 
Program, upon which so much of future peace 
and good order depends. 

In these premises of United Nations adapta 
tion to exigency, Secretary Acheson’s proposals , 
to the General Assembly make prudent sense. He 
asked: (a) that the General Assembly provide for » 
meeting in emergency special session within 2 
hours after the Security Council has failed to take / 
action in case of aggression or breach of the 
peace; (b) that the General Assembly establish 
a peace observation commission which can im} 
mediately investigate a trouble area; (c) that each 
member of the United Nations set aside contin- 
gents in its armed forces for United Nations us 
and that a panel of military experts be set up to 
coordinate these efforts; and (d) that a collective 
measures committee be set up to study and re 
port on collective security efforts. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


N THIS process of adaptation of the United ' 
Nations to the needs of most of the world there 
is manifest a growing identification of national 
interests with international interests. The Hamil- 
tonian principle of eliciting loyalty to a higher , 
institution by enlisting self-interest is at work — 
The United States, despite the cynicism of some of 
its politicians and the cavalierishness of most of i is § 
military gentry, is finding that we need the 7 
United Nations. We needed it in Korea; we need ¥ 
it in Formosa. We may need it even more if dire ~ 
days befall us. All governments find it necessary 
to justify their conduct before one or another of © 
the organs of the United Nations. Even the 
Soviet Union may feel these needs ere long. And } 
the United Nations Point-4 Program can operate, : 
if engaged in vastly enough, as a good brand of 
Hamiltonian cement. } 
In this process, we the people of the United 
States are also learning many other things. We 
are learning respect for other races and colors, 
toward whom we have long condescended. We 
are learning that we cannot preach social justice | 
(Continued on page 12) 
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The Teacher and the Democratic Task 


Gordon H. Hullfish 








DUCATION today, as is true of all hu- 
man endeavor, takes place when the chips 
are down. Survival is no longer assured 

to those whose heritage once seemed to guarantee 
continuing freedom. Perhaps freedom was always 
in jeopardy; yet the case seemed otherwise as 
this Century opened. The sad, sad tale of man’s 
recent inhumanity to man, written even as the 
conditions necessary for the maintenance of hu- 
maneness were becoming ever more clear, was not 
then foreshadowed. But the tale was written, and 
the end is not yet. A single sentence confirms this: 
“Nineteen hundred looked forward to the ir- 
resistible expansion of freedom, democracy and 
abundance; 1950 will look back to totalitarianism, 
to concentration camps, to mass starvation, to 
atomic war.” 


EDUCATION AND Wor Lp CrISsIs 


pe ete pete in ways that are far from clear, 
those who now teach have to try, in the midst 
of a fearful mess, to make sense to those who 
learn. In our case, since our schools are the 
schools of the people for all of their children, 
teaching must go on in direct relationship to all 
that is bitter and sweet in American life. The fact 
that American life is today a global life in no 
way simplifies this situation. The apprehensions 
of our day are reflected in every community and, 
hence, in every classroom. On this score no one, 
certainly neither teacher nor student, is unaf- 
fected. Whatever the differences that exist among 
us, anxiety is a quality of life we share. 

In consequence, more and more questions are 
being raised about the role public education may 
play in relationship to the deepening crisis we 








Our job as teachers and as citizens, the author writes, 
is to help people understand “that free men must be 
determined men—determined to achieve in all rela- 
tionships of man to man the humaneness which is the 
essence of the democratic aspiration.” Dr. Hullfish is 
a professor of education at Ohio State University in 
Columbus. 








«Me 


confront. Oddly enough, the suggestion that mat- 
ters have gone so far as to reduce education to 
an act of futility is rarely put forward. Such is the 
faith in education bequeathed us by our heritage! 
Nor do we hold this faith alone. The educational 
effort of the United Nations, and it is no small 
effort, rests on the belief that the minds and 
hearts of men may be so transformed that peace, 
rather than war, will be the motivating force in 
the future as men build upon what they know to 
be the fruits of simple decency in human rela- 
tionships. Meanwhile, throwing a necessary an- 
chor to the windward, we are compelled to get 
ready, as we have never heretofore been com- 
pelled, to wage war at the world level and in 
terms so destructive that they outrun the reach 
of the ordinary imagination. There is a tragic 
note in the paradox that in this atomic age we 
must prepare the bodies and the minds of men 
for war even as we call upon education to prepare 
their hearts and minds for peace. 


N SUCH a situation I doubt that any one of 
us is warranted in entertaining the belief that 

he has found the pattern which all of education 
should now follow. This does not mean that we 
may safely proceed without pattern, that we may 
hope to stay right side up by permitting old 
habits (or newly acquired ones) to remain un- 
examined. We shall have to act, of course, as if 
our patterns were fully warranted. The oppor- 
tunity to refrain from action is denied those who 
teach. To teach is to act; moreover, it is to act in 
ways that have consequences for those who learn. 
Every parent understands this, having gained his 
insight during his years of teaching the children 
he later sends to school to learn. It is no accident 
that the public generally feels confident in its 
criticisms of educational activity; hence, it is no 
accident, except as it is one of time, that criticism 
is so much in evidence today. All of this suggests 
that those of us who now teach need to hedge our 


certainty, treating our teaching patterns as hy- 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. The Vital Center. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. p. 2. 
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potheses in which we have a faith sufficiently 
strong to give us the courage to act upon them, 
yet remembering always that they are hypotheses. 
We shall have to learn to teach better, in short, 
even as we now teach as best we know. 


Tue DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 


HE point at issue here is this: the spirit of 

the teaching enterprise is always the critical 
factor in determining its success or failure. It is 
for this reason that teachers here and there whose 
dependence upon books is complete manage to 
capture the interest of those who learn and thus 
make education an exciting experience. For the 
same reason some who turn to the great books 
hopefully turn away from students; hence, the 
lives of the latter, untouched by either the teach- 
ers or the books, are not illuminated, as the plan 
seemed to promise, by a challenging contact with 
the struggle of brilliant minds to gain control 
of ideas. Moreover, many teachers, in possession 
of methods and materials that emerge from the 
best that is known about the growth and develop- 
ment of young people, so bungle their relation- 
ships with students that growth and development, 
at least in terms appropriate to the methods and 
materials used, are thwarted, with apathy, and 
frequently resentment, being the chief results of 
their efforts. 

In the midst of legitimate differences in spe- 
cific approaches to the teaching process, the spirit 
which gives legitimacy to differences, the spirit 
of the democratic aspiration, is the bond that 
may today give teachers a common purpose and 
provide our diverse educative efforts with a com- 
mon and distinctive goal. If we believe that edu- 
cation can make a difference in the way which 
our future is to develop—if we believe that pres- 
ent diplomacy and police action at the world 
level will gain the time needed for educative ef- 
fects to be felt within the culture—it would seem 
that those who teach may today contribute to our 
social development as they have never heretofore 
been privileged to do. Our chips are down on be- 
half of democracy.” It is this fact which permits 


* Not all of our citizens will accept this statement. Some 
simply do not accept the full sweep of the democratic 
heritage. They distort it as they smuggle their special 
interests into a limited conception of our past. They re- 
main insensitive, therefore, to the humane promise of the 
democratic aspiration. (See Benjamin, Harold, Report on 
the Enemy, issued by the National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, Defense Bulletin No. 35, July 1950.) 
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all who teach, on whatever level, to share equally, 







as participants in a common endeavor. No meth.’ falls 
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The importance of dealing thus with what may 

seem at first glance to be fully obvious is, simply, abl 
P 


that the democratic spirit is too often smothered” 
by our pedagogic habits. Our educational pasty Lat 


has either assumed that the establishment of ) ‘#t 
schools by a democracy was a sufficient warrant — = 
for a democratic future, or turning to the task | a 
more directly, that the introduction of “demo § © ye 
cratic content” would of itself nurture the demo ee 
cratic spirit. Neither assumption has paid off. It psd 


is possible to cultivate authoritarian values in a! sa 
growing and unexamined democratic culture and 
it is equally possible to create authoritarian | 


schools. Further, the possession of the facts that | 





: , : : life 
seem basic to democratic action provides no as — Fw 
surance that the possessors will accord other hu- |” te 
man beings that generous respect on which the‘) nae 
democratic aspiration is sustained. ins! 

Fr 
—e | fre 
N CONSEQUENCE of these directing assump —_,. "| 
: ; .- | diff 
tions, we have not educated a public which © . 
“ee ‘ ‘ » it cz 
understands what it is that education intends 7 di 
when it flies the democratic standard, The public — 

: | sary 
sees only that change has taken place (in all © ain 
honesty, we must note that this is all many teach J beni 
ers see) and, however much the public adjust 7 
its own living to new conditions as the need ~ an 
arises, its members in large number assume that , fact 
a school can be good only as it remains within on 
the patterns of the past. So it is that education | aan 


is charged with failure (it has not taught the right ) life 
knowledge, it has not disciplined the young, it 


: : . . tag 
has not inculcated the proper virtues) because it ' PP 
does not endlessly repeat itself. | 

, . . . @ firs 
This attitude on the part of the public is” |, 


understandable. It is, nevertheless, a source of | + 
distress for those who administer our schools and 5 

2 aa enc 
for those who teach within them. Change that pre 
is professionally sound is resisted in much the ) jp, 


same way, on a smaller scale, that some hold to 


superstition rather than trust medical knowledge | a0 
which calls their habits into question. A vague ‘ ond 
fear persists that the schools will in some way, | 4, 
perhaps by changing the books used, by intro- } pet 
ducing new methods of teaching, by adding new | |.) 
subjects to the curriculum, or by giving the stu- ) ¢_ 
dents a responsible role in the planning of school pa 
activities, change the values of the culture, as ‘ 
these values are understood by the critics of edu- | sch 


+ ae 


cation. Here, of course, is the critical problem. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE DEMOCRATIC TASK 


American education is, after all, public educa- 
tion. Moreover, in order that education may be 
‘ fully effective, those who direct it know that the 
) public should be encouraged to take an active 
interest in what the schools do. Education is, 
» then, fair game for all who wish to bring pressure 

to bear upon it, and, as it tries to get closer to the 
public which must understand better the pur- 

es of education appropriate to a democracy 
that stands challenged before the world, it opens 
the doors to further critics. There is no escape 
) from this situation except as, in the continued 

effort to reach the public, there is a freer sharing 
of effective intelligence in the interest of creating 
an education which serves the democratic ends 
/ we now hope to make secure. 





; HE quality we seek for the teaching process 
is also the exact quality needed in the larger 
life of the nation. In all that we do, and in all 
_ that we are, we need the penetrating insight that 
the other fellow is potentially one with whom it 
_ is good to link arms in a common endeavor. This 


| insight is not easily gained in a culture that has 
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frequently permitted its tradition of hospitality to 
difference to harden the lines of difference. That 
it can be gained, however, has been amply demon- 
strated wherever common need has made it neces- 
sary that we work together. And the gain has been 

_ witnessed on every school playground in the 

_ land. The point, of course, is to hold these gains 
and to build upon them. This is the especial edu- 
cational task of the moment and the sooner this 
fact is grasped by those who are responsible for 
our schools and classrooms the sooner will the 
democratic aspiration give character to our total 
life. The task has been defined simply by Mon- 
tagu in his contention that “Personal, commu- 
nity, national, and international problems are 
first, fundamentally, and finally problems in hu- 
man relations.” 

There will be, of course, continuing differ- 
ences as to what manner of relationships should 
prevail and, so far as education is concerned, 
there will be strong arguments put forward that 
particular methods of teaching, specific curricu- 
lum patterns, and definite schemes for adminis- 
tering schools should supplant whatever is now 
outmoded. This is as it should be. A democratic 
people, having once learned that the shared in- 
telligence of men is the means by which they may 
find the many keys to a larger life for all, will 





* Montagu, Ashley. On Being Human. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1950. p. 12. 


II 
not prosper by ruling out difference and discus- 
sion in any area of their lives, least of all in 
education. It is essential, therefore, that this 
learning occur, that the qualities which may 
transform the fact of the relationships of man to 
man into an ideal of democratic relationships be 
nourished. It is on this level that the profession 
of education should now meet the public. It is 
too late to spend energy niggling over details of 
specific change, which, if unrelated to a guiding 
conception of the free life, are reduced to the 
status of trifles. 


THe DEMoOcRATIC ASPIRATION 


FULL analysis of the democratic aspiration 
is beyond the scope of this writing; never- 
theless, so far as the individual teacher is con- 
cerned, there are certain insights which are basic. 
Respect for the individual is central and this 
conception, as conception, is familiar to all asso- 
ciated with our public schools. So, too, is a re- 
lated conception, respect for ideas. Familiarity, 
however, has not brought full understanding, nor 
has the probability of a resulting contempt been 
eliminated. Teachers and administrators, har- 
assed by the size of the undertaking which is 
public education, and fearful that teaching which 
is enlightened will run counter to the habits and 
prejudices of those in whose hands their security 
finally rests, simply do not operate in terms of 
the conceptions they know to be essential for 
democratic health. Individuals and ideas are 
quietly ignored even while, on the surface, proper 
and serious work seems to be going forward. 

This is a serious charge. It is not a charge, 
however, that is leveled against the many indi- 
viduals whose sincerity within, and devotion to, 
the educational task is something to marvel at. 
The public conditions under which our educa- 
tion has developed have not encouraged the 
schools to get down to their proper business. Yet 
the business must be done, the conditions must 
be changed, and education may do its part in a 
direct, if unspectacular, way. 

All that is needed initially is that each class- 
room accord respect to individuals, quite with- 
out regard to special characteristics of back- 
ground; and respect to ideas, quite without re- 
gard to the special differences they introduce. 
Many of the individuals will be in need of cor- 
rection and so, too, will be many of the ideas. It is 
here that knowledge, rather than the teacher as 
disciplinarian, has work to do. It gains its rele- 
vancy to the teaching process, and it gains its 
significance for the human scene, as it brings to 
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a test of adequacy the ideas individuals put for- 
ward, Moreover, the individual gains his charac- 
ter within this process as he discovers that ideas 
do not warrant acceptance because they seem good 
but only as, through his own effort, they make 
good in terms of knowledge that dare not be 
ignored. 

The teacher who moves in these directions will 
be involved in creating the basic quality of the 
democratic relationship: respect for the human 
significance of the shared experience. This is the 
democratic quality that underlies all others. It is 
in the free give and take of men and ideas that 
individuality may attain full stature, that the 
full meaning of ideas may be realized. No indi- 
vidual stands above or apart from the process and 
no idea is so worthy that it may be held aloof 
from the scrutiny that will finally test its worthi- 
ness. It is in this process, in which discussion, 
conference, and compromise are central, that 
men who prize difference, who aspire to freedom, 
may extend the range of their common concerns 
and achieve a realizing sense of the human gains 
that result when men share a commitment to a 
process that frees the intelligence of all to work 
in the interest of all. 

An education which tackles head-on the prob- 
lem of permitting the democratic aspiration to 
penetrate it fully will enhance the public in- 
sight into the nature of the further growing in 
which we all need now to engage. Such an edu- 
cation will not be without friends. Its cvitics, 
unless they wish to stand before the public un- 








ashamed as opponents of democracy, will bel 
enabled to join in the common quest to secur f 
an ever better insight into what manner of edu. . 
cational endeavor will build the habits and atti. | 
tudes needed to carry forward the heritage of 7 
free men, In this quest the educator may speak ” 
as one professionally equipped to advance de 
cency and humaneness among men. ' 


LL OF this is easier said than achieved. What 
A is involved is nothing less than the trans 
formation of individual habit and of the human 
situation within which habit is initially estab 
lished and eventually rooted. Yet, where th 
democratic commitment is present, transforma. 
tion may start at once, moving forward from: * 
quality of relationships already in existence in 
some degree. Thus, each teacher may become a 
responsible participant in advancing the common 
cause by making each classroom a laboratory in 
which to discover how best to honor individual. ' 
ity, how best to honor ideas, and how best tw , 
keep alive and advance the spirit of tolerant 
sharing through which further democratic gains 
may be made. On this ground teachers, indi- 
vidually in classroom relationships and collec 
tively in public relationships, may work directly 
at the task of helping our people grasp the sim. 
ple fact that free men must be determined men- 
determined to achieve in all relationships of man 5 
to man the humaneness which is the essence of 
the democratic aspiration. i 





THE UNITED NATIONS: WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE \ 


FREQUENTLY IS A WAY 
(Continued from page 8) 


for others unless we practice it ourselves. We 
are learning that we need friends all over the 
world, in Europe, in the Middle East, in the Far 
East. We are learning that we cannot buy peace 
and security with money alone. We are learning 
that Fascists and Communists are not interested 
in a free and open encounter for the truth. We 
are learning that everywhere in the world we are 
engaged in a great contest to win men’s minds 
and spirits toward the ends of peace and free- 
dom. We are learning that international relations 
are no longer foreign affairs but are domestic af- 


fairs which surround us in our waking and our 
sleeping hours. 

But we have yet to learn that under the Con- 
stitution the President alone, or his authorized 
spokesman, has the authority to pronounce the | 
foreign policy of the United States. And we have 
yet to learn that we must not permit fanati- 
cal minorities or individuals or hysterical masses | 
to push us into foreign policy which endangers 
our national security or into domestic policy | 
which jeopardizes our splendid heritage of li- 
berty. 
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Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 


Racial Discrimination Cases 


Isidore Starr 








HE Supreme Court is America’s unique 

and outstanding contribution to political 

science. This was evident more than a 
century ago to that perspicacious observer of the 
American scene, Alexis de Tocqueville, when he 
wrote in his Democracy in America: “Scarcely any 
political question arises in the United States that 
is not resolved, sooner or later, into a judicial 
question.” With the passage of the years this 
prophecy has been more than fulfilled. For not 
only has the Supreme Court become the arbiter 
of important political issues, but in many cases 
it has also assumed the role of determiner of eco- 
nomic and social policy. 

This is a phenomenon of tremendous impor- 
tance to the teachers and students of the social 
studies. From the days of John Marshall down 
to the last term of the Court, there has been a 
long series of decisions which have dealt with the 
very core of these basic and controversial prob- 
lems which spring from the clash between Ameri- 
can idealism and the realities of the contempo- 
rary scene, These cases not only form an integral 
part of the course in American history, but they 
hover over all the social studies, especially at a 
time when the international scene is endangered 
30 gravely by the impending ideological conflict. 

The important role played by the Court in 
our history has been a continuing one. To think 
of it and to teach it only in terms of the Marshall 
era, the Dred Scott case, and the New Deal de- 








This is the first of three articles in which the author 
summarizes a selected group of outstanding cases de- 
cided in the October 1949-June 1950 term of the Su- 
preme Court. The forthcoming articles will deal with 
the Taft-Hartley Non-Communist affidavit cases, Fed- 
eral-State Relations, and Civil Rights. 

Mr. Starr, to whom we are indebted for this con- 
tribution, is a social studies teacher in the Brooklyn 
(New York) Technical High School. 








cisions is to overlook the fact that each year the 
Court is called upon to settle a number of per- 
plexing problems which are present in all lively 
and searching discussions in the social studies. It 
is the purpose of this article to summarize the 
facts and opinions of some of the outstanding 
cases which were decided at the last term (Octo- 
ber 1949-June 1950) of the Court in the hope that 
teachers will be able to incorporate them into 
their lesson plans, their classroom discussions and 
analyses, and, in this way, help to throw more 
light and less heat on some of the crucial issues 
confronting the American people. 


METHODOLOGY 


WORD about methodology is in order at 
this point. Supreme Court decisions lend 
themselves to a variety of approaches. They can 
be dramatized with members of the class acting 
as brief writers, attorneys, court reporters, and 
judges. Or, the teacher can mimeograph the basic 
facts in one or more cases and require the class 
to write decisions as if they were the judges be- 
fore whom the cases had been argued. Subse- 
quently, the students can read and compare their 
handling of the issues in the case with that of the 
Supreme Court. A third device involves mimeo- 
graphing excerpts from some of the decisions and 
having the members of the class study and apply 
the dicta to some of the outstanding problems 
confronting the American people today. A fourth 
approach is the Town Hall idea. Several mem- 
bers of the class could be asked to evaluate a de- 
cision from the specific point of view of an inter- 
ested party or group—labor, management, civil 
liberties, government, a minority, etc. The crea- 
tive teacher can do much with this rich material 
by adjusting it to the abilities of his students. 


De Tocqueville, Alexis. Democracy in America. (Brad- 
ley, editor.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Vol. I, p. 
280. Quoted by Justice Frankfurter in Communications 
Association v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382 at p. 415. 
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RACIAL DISCRIMINATION CASES difficult to believe that one who had a free choice between j his 
» . these law schools would consider the question close (339 : 
HY of the recent cases limit considerably ys a =. nee: - tio 
the practice of racial discrimination. Two Be to: 
cases deal with segregation in educational facili- However, education does not consist merely 4 lati 
ties; the third refers to segregation in interstate of a physical plant and measurable facilities. And j spe 
travel; and the fourth involves discrimination here, too, the Court found that the intangible ~ an 
against a racial minority by a labor union. factors militated against the Negro Law School. | cot 
. &e 
In the case of Sweatt v. Painter (339 U.S. 629- Moreover, although the law is a highly learned profes- oth 
1950) the Court was confronted with the problem sion, we are well aware that it is an intensely practical |} 1b 
of determining whether a state-supported law __ one. The law school, the proving ground for legal learning ext 
school for Negroes was substantially equal toa and practice, cannot be effective in isolation from the in- stu 
state-supported law school for whites. The peti- dividuals and institutions with which the law interacts, fro 
, Neer lied § dea P h Few students and no one who has practiced law would 
tioner, a Negro, app e or admission to the choose to study in an academic vacuum, removed from 
state-supported University of Texas Law School the interplay of ideas and the exchange of views with F Co 
but was rejected solely on the ground that he isa which the law is concerned. The law school to which For 
Negro. Subsequently, Texas established a separate Texas is willing to admit petitioner excludes from its stu. (tre: 
state law school for Negroes, but the petitioner 4°"! body members of the racial groups which number 9 |, 
: : -- 85 percent of the population of the State and include most 
refused to enroll and demanded admission to the of the lawyers, witnesses, jurors, judges and other officials ate 
University of Texas Law School. with whom petitioner will inevitably be dealing when he the 
A comparison of the facilities offered by these becomes a member of the Texas bar. With such a sub phi 
two law schools disclosed the following factual stantial and significant segment of society excluded, we cor 
data: cannot conclude that the education offered petitioner is law 
— substantially equal to that which he would receive if ad- | 
The University of Texas Law School has a faculty of mitted to the University of Texas Law School (339 US. by 
sixteen full-time and three part-time professors, a student at p. 634). stu 
body of 850, a library of 65,000 volumes, a law review, : ee 1 mil 
moot court facilities, scholarship funds, Order of the Coif This opinion strongly emphasizes that equal abi 
affiliation, a distinguished alumni, and a nationwide repu- protection of the laws is a “personal and present” ame 
tation as a great law school. constitutional right. In this specific case this right ; 
On the other hand, the Texas State Law School for “lesal a is ae er tl a , Stu 
Negroes has a faculty of five full-time professors, a stu- means a ‘egal education equiva — to ams o ful 
dent body of 23, a library of 16,500 volumes, a practice fered by the State to other students. And since , A 
court and legal aid association, and one alumnus. this type of education is not available to the der 
On the basis of these facts, the Court decided eae vapelter Pattern on choot, it is ruled Bsus 
that the Equal Protection Clause of the Four that the petitioner must be admitted to the regu- 
«< « a . . t y 
teenth Amendment required that the petitioner ae csaiveneity 45: Seute 320 Schaal. for 
be admitted to the University of Texas Law Ry — Mee sory ene “ al > case 
School. The reasoning of the Court was based 7” & DY Emphasizing the need tor equality with isa 
. , . a virtually literal, practically statistical measur- “~ to | 
on two grounds. The tangible discrepancies as * a: ie, tame 3 ii asa Th 
statistically enumerated above were deemed to be — Se ee ee a ee mu: 


sO great as to create a substantial inequality be- 
tween the two institutions. In the words of Mr. 
Chief Justice Vinson, who spoke for a unanimous 
Court: 


Whether the University of Texas Law School is com- 
pared with the original or the new law school for Negroes, 
we cannot find substantial equality in the educational op- 
portunities offered White and Negro law students by the 
State. In terms of number of the faculty, variety of courses 
and opportunity for specialization, size of the student 
body, scope of the library, availability of law review and 
similar activities, the University of Texas Law School is 
superior. What is more important, the University of Texas 
Law School possesses to a far greater degree those qualities 
which are incapable of objective measurement but which 
make for greatness in a law school. Such qualities, to name 
but a few, include reputation of the faculty, experience of 
the administration, position and influence of the alumni, 
standing in the community, traditions and prestige. It is 


seriously—and perhaps, permanently. 


HE significance of the ruling in Sweatt v. 

Painter becomes more evident in the case of 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher § 
Education (339 U.S. 637—1950). Here the issue 
is somewhat more refined. If, under the facts in 
the first case, a Negro must be admitted to the 
state-supported educational institution, how far 
can the authorities proceed in imposing restric- | 
tive regulations pursuant to state segregation 
statutes? 

Mr. McLaurin, a Negro citizen of Oklahoma, 
applied for admission to the University of Okla- 
homa Graduate School to pursue a course of 
study leading to the Doctorate in Education de- 
gree. At first, he was denied admission because of 
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his race, but subsequently, as a result of litiga- 


tion, he was admitted, However, he was required 
to conform with the following segregation regu- 


’ lations: his seat in the classroom was in a row 


specified for colored students; he had to sit at 
' an assigned table in the library; and, although he 
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could eat in the cafeteria at the same time as the 
other students, he had to sit at a special table. 
The problem here obviously revolved around the 
extent to which a State could go in imposing on a 
student in a State University treatment different 
from other students solely because of his race. 

Mr. Chief Justice Vinson ruled for a unanimous 
Court that the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment “precludes differences in 
treatment by the State based upon race,” and 
that students admitted to state-supported gradu- 
ate schools must all receive the same treatment at 
the hands of the State regardless of race. The em- 
phasis here too is on the “personal and present” 
constitutional right to the equal protection of the 
laws. The Court decided that these restrictions, 
by setting Mr. McLaurin apart from the other 
students and prohibiting his “intellectual com- 
mingling” with his fellow students, impaired his 
ability to study, interfered with those discussions 
and exchange of views natural among graduate 
students, and precluded him from acquiring the 
full benefits of his education. 

The Court’s sensitivity to the importance of a 
democratic aura in the education process is well- 
summarized in these words: 


Our society grows increasingly complex, and our need 
for trained leaders increases correspondingly. Appellant's 
case represents, perhaps, the epitome of that need, for he 
is attempting to obtain an advanced degree in education, 
to become, by definition, a leader and trainer of others. 
Those who will come under his guidance and influence 
must be directly affected by the education he receives. 
Their own educatioa and development will necessarily suf- 
fer to the extent that his training is unequal to that of 
his classmates. State-imposed restrictions which produce 
such inequalities cannot be sustained (339 U.S. at p. 641). 


HE issue in the third case, Henderson v. 

United States et al. (339 U.S. 816—1950), con- 
cerns segregation in railroad travel. Mr. Hender- 
son, a Negro, while traveling on the Southern 
Railway, was refused service in the dining car 
because white people were seated atthe tables 
which were reserved for Negroes, although at 
least one seat was vacant. Mr. Henderson there- 
upon filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission claiming that the steward’s 
conduct had violated Section 3(1) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which makes it unlawful for 


a railroad engaged in commerce “to subject any 
particular person ... to any undue or unreason- 
able prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever.” Both the I.C.C. and the lower court 
sustained the plaintiff, but the Commission re- 
fused to enter an order as to future practices of 
this sort. 

Subsequently, the Southern Railway promul- 
gated a new rule providing that dining cars were 
to allot 10 tables exclusively to white passengers 
and one table exclusively to Negro passengers, 
with a curtain separating the tables reserved for 
the Negroes from the others. The plaintiff chal- 
lenged this new rule as violative of Section 3(1), 
but the I.C.C. upheld it and the Supreme Court 
was finally called upon to decide the issue. 

Mr. Justice Burton, in a unanimous decision 
(one Justice did not take part), ruled that the 
right to be free from unreasonable prejudice and 
discrimination as provided in Section 3(1) be- 
longs to each particular person. To deny dining 
service to any person pursuant to such rules and 
regulations as described above subjects a pas- 
senger to a disadvantage which comes within the 
prohibition of the regulation in question, Fur- 
thermore, to provide for a seating arrangement 
for forty whites and four Negroes with the proviso 
that unoccupied facilities cannot be used by mem- 
bers of the other race creates an unreasonable 
discrimination against those who have to wait 
despite the existence of vacancies at tables in the 
diner. At one point in the opinion the Court re- 
marks rather sharply: 


We need not multiply instances in which these rules 
sanction unreasonable discriminations. The curtains, par- 
titions, and signs emphasize the artificiality of a difference 
in treatment which serves only to call attention to a racial 
classification of passengers holding identical tickets and 
using the same public dining facilities (339 U.S. at p. 825). 


HE fourth case, Graham et al. v. Brotherhood 

of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (338 
U.S. 232—1949), concerns racial discrimination 
within a craft controlled by a labor union. The 
petitioners, twenty-one Negro firemen, alleged in 
their complaint that defendant labor union is an 
exclusively white man’s union. Under the Rail- 
way Labor Law this Brotherhood, since it in- 
cludes a majority of the craft, has the sole collec- 
tive bargaining power in behalf of all members 
of the craft, including Negro firemen. The 
Brotherhood, it was contended, entered into 
agreements with southern railroads providing for 
discrimination against Negro firemen, by de- 

(Continued on page 20) 











The Teaching of American 


Government 
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Part I: CONTENT 
S ONE of the basic goals of educational 
effort, an intelligent grasp of public af- 
fairs possesses an importance which no 
one will dispute. A citizenship geared to the as- 
sumptions of democracy—always held in high 
esteem—has acquired enormous respect since the 
1930’s when the magnitude of the totalitarian 
threat began to be felt. Instead of being arrested 
by the military outcome of World War II, the 
threat of totalitarianism has become vastly aug- 
mented, for it is now carried on in the Soviet 
ideology and policies, which because of their in- 
sidious nature and tremendous armed backing 
are more alarming than the programs of Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

There can be no criticism of the promptness 
with which schools and colleges over the land 
have adjusted their curricula and guidance pro- 
grams in the direction of increased emphasis on 
social studies—particularly American history and 
political science. These efforts have taken the 
broadside approach of shooting a lot of informa- 
tion impartially at the student in the hope that 
he will naturally perceive the advantages of de- 
mocracy and come out with not only a firmer con- 
viction of its merits but also a more active and 
responsible citizenship. 

With an equal zeal for the objective, though 
not always a nice regard for methods, govern- 








Dr. Karsch is an associate professor of political 
science and director of the course in American gov- 
ernment at the University of Missouri. He is the 
author of The Missouri Constitution in Action and 
Essentials of Missouri Government, textbooks for high 
school and college respectively. 

Because of the length of this article, we are pub- 
lishing it in two parts. In this installment, the author 
discusses the problem of content. In the second in- 
stallment, which will appear next month, he dis- 
cusses the separate yet related topic of method. 








ment has done its bit by investigating schools, 
textbooks, and instructors, and even changing the © 
required curricula by statutory provision. These | 
official endeavors have often reflected the view 
that good propaganda can overcome bad, that 
democracy can be “sold” through mass persuasion 
devices of proved effectiveness. 


DUCATIONAL faculties and lawmaking 
bodies, acting swiftly and in good faith, thus 
have moved in the commendable defense of a 
value now recognized as absolutely vital to our 
civilization. There is no doubt that both camps, 
in their eagerness to meet the demand for a 


stepped-up civic consciousness, have at times com- - 


mitted errors which had the effect of hindering 
rather than promoting a healthy democracy. Con- 
sequently, whenever there is noted among the 
recently risen generation an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of democratic values and obligations, there 
is a tendency on the part of teachers and scholars 


to place a large measure of the blame on super- — 


intendents, deans, and legislators. To the average 
teacher, these officials are seen as too often inter- 
posing an irritating interference with his own 
program of instruction, constraining him to teach 
his courses in a different manner, or restraining 
him in his professional and private activities. 
“Democratic appreciation cannot be instilled by 
requiring certain curricular and behavior pat- 
terns,” is his general reaction. 

It is at this point that teachers—the writer is 
one of them—need to do a little soul-searching, 


for they sometimes neglect to examine and assess | 


the direction and quality of their own efforts. It 
is true that the classroom instructor works within 
curricula set up by the faculty or administration, 
and that his pedagogical ambit is further shaped 
and pressured by governmental policies, But he is 
still the third element in the picture and must 
bear his large one-third—really more—of responsi- 
bility for helping his students toward a healthy 
democratic awareness. 
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Part of the teacher’s difficulty comes from a 
professional lag not of his own making. In those 
states where the legislatures have in recent years 
required the teaching of governmental subjects 
on all levels—elementary, secondary, and college 
—staff preparation and textbook equipment have 
not caught up with the need. The situation is 
further complicated by uncertainty regarding the 
permanence of the legislation creating the new 
obligations. With the lag factor, however, the 
present article is not concerned. Given the situa- 
tion as it is—the necessity of teaching American 
government with one of its avowed purposes be- 
ing the strengthening of democracy at home—is 
there much that the average instructor can do 
right now to make his efforts more successful? 

The answer is an emphatic Yes. In spite of 
textbook inadequacies, and perhaps also in spite 
of the alleged impingements of administration 
and government, instructors themselves should 
be doing and can be doing a better job, both as 
to content and as to method, in developing a 
sound and active democratic citizenship. 


CONTENT 


N 1922 appeared the first edition of the now 
famous Introduction to American Govern- 
ment by professors Ogg and Ray.’ Since then, the 
unwritten law for the presentation of most Ameri- 
can government courses in the country has called 
for a meticulous descriptive portrayal of struc- 
ture, powers, and functions, with little deliberate 
effort to show how certain features of this broad 
outline are related to democracy, or how they 
serve to set apart free institutions from the vicious 
theories and practices of dictatorship. Of course 
the modern totalitarian threat had not greatly de- 
veloped by 1922, for Mussolini had just seized 
power in that year, and Hitler’s assumption of 
the chancellorship was eleven years in the future. 
But through the 20's, the go’s, and the 40’s, as 
fascist fulminations prospered, teachers and text- 
book writers in American government continued 
to feel that they had discharged their duty when 
structure, powers, and functions had been de- 
ployed. Arguments in support of their position 
were ordinarily two: (a) the injection of philo- 
sophical evaluation is out of place in an essen- 
tially descriptive course; and (b) critical apprecia- 
tion of democracy will come later, in upperclass 
courses like political theory, when the student's 
mind is better prepared for it. 





* The Century Political Science Series. Ninth edition re- 
vised. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 


There may be merit in the supporting argu- 
ments. Yet on their face they say that the Ameri- 
can government course should not be used to 
help develop a democratic consciousness in the 
students taking it, except in a purely incidental 
way. This is a position which cannot be accepted 
if the course is to remain one of the social studies, 
for it would mean to deny its social responsi- 
bilities. 

Occasionally, through the years, there appeared 
a few textbooks which did attempt to include 
elements of democratic criticism. Charles A. 
Beard’s American Government and Politics? be- 
gan its long career in 1910. Other volumes by 
Chester C. Maxey (1934),* Robert Phillips (1937),* 
and, more recently, Marshall E, and Gladys O. 
Dimock (1946)*° presented, along with the usual 
necessary stock of information, critical and pro- 
vocative commentary on democratic assumptions. 
With the exception of the Beard book, which es- 
tablished a reputation when there was a minimum 
of competition, and which came from the pen of 
an intellectual giant, none of these books has had 
a wide use in our colleges and universities. The 
reason for such restricted use, however, lies not 
so much in the presence of critical commentary 
as in the style of writing and manner of presenta- 
tion which characterizes the books. All of them, 
including Beard’s, are difficult for the beginning 
student of government. It is to be regretted that 
top flight thinkers often write in a top flight 
style which appeals more to colleagues than to the 
immature students for whose classroom use the 
texts are intended. 


HE unprecedented success of the Ogg and 

Ray editions, together with the appearance 
of a variety of competitors built along similar 
satisfactory lines, testify not only to the clarity 
and logical arrangements of the books them- 
selves, but also to the quite general acceptance of 
structure, powers, and functions as the practically 
exclusive content of the American government 
course. The result, as suggested above, is that too 
many students are not getting the needed equip- 
ment for an understanding of democracy. Fur- 
thermore, those failing to get it are the ones 


* Tenth revised edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 

* Maxey, Chester C. American Problem of Government. 
Fifth revised edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949. 
* Phillips, Robert. American Government and Its Prob- 
lems. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937. 

* Dimock, Marshall E. and Gladys O. American Govern- 
ment in Action. New York: Rinehart, 1946. 
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needing it most—the freshman and sophomore 
birds of passage for whom this course is the only 
curricular contact with American government. 
Political science majors and economics majors 
will get plenty of democratic theory in later 
courses, But to those whom the law throws our 
way for a single opportunity, we as teachers are 
not, in the main, giving good ministry. 

Many professors, be it readily admitted, are 
already earnestly supplementing the textbooks 
with generous contributions from their own civic 
wisdom, and thus constantly improving their of- 
fering. The great majority of instructors, how- 
ever, since so many are either graduate students 
preoccupied with their own programs, or perma- 
nent staff members more interested in research 
specialties, give their students little beyond the 
formal content of the text. 

Undoubtedly the situation could be improved 
with textbooks better adapted to the interpreta- 
tive pattern, and freed of the stylistic difficulties 
noted above. Also helpful would be the presence 
of uncommon inspirational qualities in the teach- 
ers themselves. But these circumstances, however 
desirable, are not indispensable. Without wait- 
ing for the gift of tongues or the writing of new 
books, the average instructor—whether professor 
or graduate assistant—can take the average struc- 
ture-powers-functions textbook and, keeping up- 
permost the goal of developing in the student, a 
sense of civic responsibility, handle the subject 
matter of the course so as to bring out, at every 
available opportunity, one or more of the follow- 
ing: (a) that such and such a feature of our 
government is in reality a way in which the peo- 
ple’s ideas get translated into public policy, some- 
thing not met with in a dictatorship; (b) that 
such and such a feature is an expression of com- 
monly accepted intellectual or ethical assump- 
tions, as distinct from the imposed irrational and 
amoral patterns of totalitarianism; and (c) that 
such and such a feature produces positive bene- 
fits which are not present in or forthcoming from 
dictatorial institutions. 

Such a presentation, teleological and dynamic, 
does no violence to normal standards of content, 
yet injects a realism which increases the value of 
the course to the average student. Even the bare 
information, tedious by almost proverbial com- 
plaint, will “stick” better with such a handling. 
And little is required of the instructor beyond an 
added alertness. 

By way of illustrating such a dynamic approach, 
the following comments are suggested as pos- 
sibilities for presenting certain key portions of 


the basic course so as to reveal to the average 
student that they possess, both for him and for 
the society in which he is about to become a 
mature participant, certain positive democratic 
values. Comments like the ones here suggested 
need to be made in class over and over, whenever 


the opportunity arises. The list obviously does — 
not purport to be a complete inventory of the 


democratic implications of American govern- 
ment. 

THE CONSTITUTION. Framing and adopt- 
ing a written constitution signifies the setting up 
of government according to the will of the peo- 


ple—an advance laying down of the rules of the | 
game. This is not true of the “constitutions” to 


which lip-service is paid by totalitarian govern- 
ments. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. Taken together, civil rights 
are expressive of a reserve area of freedom which 
cannot be touched by government. In modern 
dictatorships there is no untouchable area of free- 
dom, since total control is necessary to achieve 
the power objectives of the leaders. “Due proc- 
ess of law,” with its emphasis on a natural law 
reasonableness and on the prohibition of arbi- 
trary official conduct, is in marked contrast to 
the completely relative and irrational nature of 
totalitarian justification. 

POLITICAL PARTIES. Political competition, 


not the monopoly of single-party systems, char- ° 


acterizes democracy. Such competition means 
that the people must be appealed to, since the 


constitution gives no one party an official ad- | 


vantage over others. Parties put forward pro 
grams and candidates calculated to attract the 
popular vote at election. They thus reflect public 
opinion and do not serve as propaganda vehicles 
for an officially imposed ideology. Competition 
and democracy are always the reverse of mo- 
nopoly and dictatorship. 
VOTING, NOMINATIONS, 
TIONS. In democracies, voting is uncoerced and 
secret, with no official advantage given to one 
side or one candidate. Elections are truly ex- 
pressions of the will of the people in so far as 
this will can be found out. They have the real 


effect of hiring and firing governmental person- 


nel. None of these things is true under a totali- 
tarian regime. 

SEPARATION OF POWERS. What might be 
a dangerous concentration of authority in the 
hands of a small group of officials in America is 
partly avoided by dividing three kinds of govern- 
mental activity among three different sets of 
people—the making of laws to one set, the carry- 
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TEACHING OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


ing out of them to a different set, and the decid- 


There are disadvantages inherent in this, such 
as delays, buck-passing, inefficiency, and lost mo- 
tion resulting from internal checks and bal- 
ances. But such disadvantages represent a price 
willingly paid for the extra measure of security 
which separation of powers seems to afford. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH. Laws passed by 
Congress have their origin not only in the minds 
of Congressmen, but also in the urgings of the 
president’s advisers and in the pressures brought 
to bear by private interests through what is 
known as lobbying. Thus competition, or opposi- 
tion, in securing the passage of laws is always 
present—there is no monopoly by one set of offi- 
cials or party or pressure group. Congress, with 
its occasional and chronic faults, is never re- 
duced as in a dictatorship, to the status of a pre- 
arranged cheering section for executive exploits. 
Public opinion may even force the enactment of 
laws to which the leaders are strongly opposed, 
since refusal to pass them under such circum- 
stances would imperil the reelection of incum- 
bent Congressmen. Also, some statutes desired by 
both Congress and the president may have to be 
repealed, or enforced indifferently, because of 
public opposition. Finally, legislation which is 
central in the program of a vigorous administra- 
tion may be overturned by the courts as being out 
of keeping with the “rules of the game” set up in 
1789, as in the case of the NIRA under F. D. 
Roosevelt. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH. The president, lofty 
though his prestige be, must always work within 
the framework of the Constitution, and of the 
laws handed him by Congress. For all the money 
that he spends, and the military power that he 
wields, he must go to Congress who holds the 
purse strings. And at the end of his four-year 
term of office, if he wants the job back he must 
go to the people and ask for it. Unlike totali- 
tarian dictators, the United States president, in 
time of national emergency, has no power to sus- 
pend any part of the Constitution or to rule by 
decree. 

JUDICIAL BRANCH. The tremendous power 
of saying the final word on whether a law is valid 
or invalid (lodged of course with the dictator in 
totalitarian regimes), is in the United States al- 
lowed to reside in the physically weakest branch 
of the government—the branch which has at its 
command neither the treasury nor the armed 
forces. Having nothing either to lose or to profit 
from their own decisions, the courts customarily 
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are fearless in condemning the actions both of 
the legislature and of the executive, whenever in 
the judgment of the court those actions are un- 
constitutional. 

FEDERAL PROBLEMS. Decentralization and 
local autonomy fit well with the assumptions of 
democracy, for they give the people greater con- 
trol over affairs which immediately concern them. 
On matters relating only to a state’s internal af- 
fairs, the federal government is powerless to inter- 
vene unless at the state’s request. The federal 
courts cannot take a case in which the question 
of law and the parties involved are all of a local 
nature. Too, the multifarious county and town 
officers existing in every state are a constant re- 
minder to the people that they indeed possess 
a share in the government of themselves. One 
hundred fourteen county court houses in Mis- 
souri, ridiculous in logic, keep the people think- 
ing in terms of self-government. No matter how 
bureaucratic Washington may become, the 6000 
citizens of Podunk County run their own schools, 
record their own land sales, and issue their own 
marriage licenses. 


T IS not suggested that any or all of the fore- 

going are omitted by the average instructor in 
his treatment of American government. What is 
intended to be emphasized here is that such ideas, 
instead of being mentioned incidentally, need to 
be repeatedly brought into central focus since 
they denote the main values of the course to all 
students, even to the government majors. Struc- 
ture, powers, and functions are valuable but not 
in themselves vital. What do possess vitality are 
the virtues and values of democracy, and the im- 
plementation and adaptation of government to 
these ends. The student who grasps such prin- 
ciples will understand American government 
much better than if he had merely dug through 
the mass of facts and description in the textbook. 
He will furthermore possess a workable frame of 
reference for quickly identifying and evaluating 
the incidents of governmental operation as they 
daily appear in the newspapers and in his own ex- 
perience. 

Another question involving content arises from 
the inclusion in most textbooks of chapters on 
foreign policy, international relations, the con- 
trol of money and banking, and policies toward 
agriculture, labor, and business. Extended treat- 
ment of these specialized phases of governmental 
activity in the beginning course is out of place. 
It is debatable whether even chapter-long discus- 
sions of them can be justified. Though highly use- 
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ful as examples of basic principles previously 
covered, unlike the basic principles, they change 
so rapidly that a student’s stock of information 
built upon them becomes obsolete by the time 
he reaches voting age. A common error in most 
textbooks is to present chapters on such matters 
as though they comprised additional chunks of 
American government on a par with civil rights, 
separation of powers, and federal relations. If 
lack of time forces a curtailment in the usual con- 
tent of the course, abridgment can best be re- 
sorted to in the “special functions and services” 
chapters. 


FINAL word regarding content is suggested 

by the view sometimes advanced that each 
member of the political science department 
should teach one section of American govern- 
ment because he can contribute a unique em- 
phasis arising out of his own specialty. The spe- 
cialist in constitutional law can cite many Su- 
preme Court cases interpreting the Constitution, 
thereby “enriching” the course from his private 
fund of knowledge. The specialist in public ad- 
ministration can similarly “enrich” his section 
with a thorough treatment of line and staff, 
managerial techniques, budgetary science, and the 
reforms needed in the independent regulatory 


commissions, The political theorist can pull in 
Locke, Montesquieu, Tocqueville. 

There is more bafflement than enrichment for 
the average student when such samplings of upper 
division courses are thrown into the beginning 
course. Certainly more professors of mature 
capacity should be teaching American govern. 
ment, but not by reason of their possessing spe. 
cialized knowledge. As it is, too many such 
courses are being given either by professors who, 
perhaps unwittingly, teach it as an introduction 
to their specialty, or by graduate assistants whose 
all-absorbing interest at the moment is comple. 
tion of the doctoral program. 

What is needed is what any well-balanced in. 
structor, whether full professor or teaching fel. 
low, can give—a constant commentary on how the 
ordinary bricks of government (structure, powers, 
and functions, bit by bit) conform to commonly 
accepted intellectual and ethical standards, re. 
flect the citizen’s own will, and give him benefits 
not found in totalitarian regimes. By whomever 
taught, the course in American government 
should primarily enable the birds of passage to 
acquire an intelligent grasp of public affairs, and 
incidentally—if we may dare use this word for the 
clause which follows—to prepare a few students 
for further courses in government. 





RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS: RACIAL DISCRIMINATION CASES 
(Continued from page 15) 


nominating them as “non-promotable,” solely 
because of their race. In this way, petitioners 
claim, they were deprived of jobs and assignments 
despite their seniority, and many Negro firemen 
were demoted or displaced. Petitioners asked the 
Court for an injunction against these practices, for 
a declaration of their rights, and for damages. 
Although the decision of the Court deals with 
several complicated technical legal problems, the 
opinion of Justice Jackson for a unanimous 


Court (two Justices did not take part) finds that 
the petitioners have a good cause of action. The 
opinion ruled that when a brotherhood becomes 


Fe 


the exclusive statutory collective bargaining agent | 


for an entire craft under the Railway Labor Law, 
it cannot bargain away “equal employment and 
promotion opportunities” of a minority within 
the craft upon grounds of race. Therefore, the 
petitioners are entitled to “non-discriminatory 
representation by their statutory representative.” 
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Origins of the NAACP 





Jack Abramowitz 





N SEPTEMBER 18, 1895, the Cotton 

States Exposition was opened at Atlanta, 

Georgia, with appropriate fanfare. The 
prospect of a break in the daily routine attracted 
thousands to the ceremonies for the South was 
sorely in need of the diverting influence of the 
Exposition. With the region undergoing a near 
insurrection in which the common man of the 
South was challenging the old authority, many a 
Southern politician echoed the opinion of the 
Atlanta Constitution that the 1894 election had 
presaged the break-up of the “solid South.’ 

Economic ruin threatened Southern farmers 
but the mossback Democratic machine with its 
“generals,” “colonels,” and “majors’—many of 
them self brevetted—remained deaf to the plea for 
a cheapened currency to bring higher farm prices. 
A wild profusion of panaceas sprouted and such 
terms as greenbacks, sub-treasury plan, and free 
silver filled the columns of the farm papers, But 
the tumultuous cries of the Southern farmers 
made no impression upon the political aristocracy 
who sang “Dixie” but danced to the tune of 
Northern counting houses. 

The aroused farmers, Western and Southern, 
took matters in their own hands and formed the 
People’s Party in 1892. The rapid rise and growth 
of this party carried a promise of great change in 
the South, for the agrarian rebels soon discovered 
that the power to displace the old politicians 
rested in the ability of the Populists to attract the 
greatest body of anti-bourbon voters of the South 
—the Negro People. Between 1892 and 1895 the 
“Pops” spared no effort in appealing directly for 
the Negro vote or effecting fusion tickets with the 
pro-Negro Republican parties of various South- 
ern states. 

The election of 1894 confirmed the worst fears 











The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has for more than forty years played 
an active role in American life. This brief account of 
its origin and early history was written by a teacher 
of the social studies in New York City. 











of Southern Bourbonism. Rebellious farmers— 
Negro and white—won 47 percent of the vote in 
Alabama, 44 percent in Georgia, 26 percent in 
Mississippi (where Negroes were denied the bal- 
lot), 30 percent in South Carolina, 36 percent in 
Texas, and, horror of horrors, 53 percent in North 
Carolina? where a fusion ticket actually swept the 
state. In Georgia crowds of “wool hat” boys and 
Negroes cheered wildly for fiery young Tom Wat- 
son who only two years before had pledged to 
“wipe out the color line and put every man on 
his citizenship irrespective of color.’ 


Booker T. WASHINGTON 


MALL wonder that hundreds of the solid, 

conservative citizenry of Georgia viewed the 
Atlanta Exposition as a welcome relief from the 
rough and tumble of daily political strife. The 
opening day was crowded with throngs of well- 
dressed ladies and gallant escorts drawn to the 
ceremony by the promise of renewing acquaint- 
ances, exchanging pleasantries, and hearing the 
full-blown oratory of Governor Bullock. Not a 
few in the throng were mildly curious about an- 
other speaker, a little known Negro principal of 
a Tuskegee, Alabama, school whose name was 
listed on the program as Professor Booker T. 
Washington. The selection of Professor Washing- 
ton (all Negro teachers were Professors since ra- 
cial etiquette decreed that Mister bore a higher 
rank than Doctor or Professor) had caused a stir 
among many who doubted the wisdom of per- 
mitting a Negro to address the gathering in such 
troublesome times. These stirrings were somewhat 
appeased when it was reported by those who had 
seen the manuscript that the Professor operated 
“on a conservative line, urging his people to 
make friends of the white race, and to train them- 


* Atlanta Constitution, October 5, 1894. 

* Hicks, John D. The Populist Revolt. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931. p. 337. 

* Speech reported in the National Economist September 
10, 1892. In 1894 the Atlanta Constitution glumly reported, 
“The Negroes voted solidly with the third party.” October 
5, 1894. 
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selves in technical education, as the best means of 
gaining property and acquiring independence.”* 

The speech that Mr. Washington delivered 
that afternoon confirmed the confidence of his 
white sponsors and the South awoke the next 
morning to read of a new type of Negro whose 
approach to racial matters was a “revelation.’’® 
The Negro press might grumble about “toady- 
ism,” and call Washington “an apologist and 
trimmer,” or “the orator of the Jim Crow an- 
nex,’ but the Southern white editors proclaimed 
him “one of the great men of the South.’’* The 
pros and cons of the Booker T. Washington pro- 
gram have been argued for more than fifty years 
and little satisfaction has been derived by either 
side. Generally it may be said that he proposed 
that the Negro people abandon the frictional 
path of politics. Instead they ought to concentrate 
upon winning the good will of the “best white 
people” of the South by working hard and loy- 
ally, saving money, living frugally, and acquiring 
that economic status which would gain them en- 
try into the mainstream of Southern life. 


HOUGH Washington did not win the im- 
mediate confidence of most Negroes, there 
were certain factors operating to his advantage. 
The Negro-white coalition in the South, exempli- 
fied by the fusion tactics of Republicans and 
Populists, fell apart in 1896. The Populists were 
captured by the Democrats on the free silver is- 
sue and Bourbonism emerged triumphant. The 
tradition of the grandee in politics was replaced 
by the red-gallused demogogue, but this change 
in form did not alter the content of Southern 
politics.® 
As the years passed, the program enunciated 
by Washington at the Exposition was carefully 
woven into the fabric of Southern life. Indeed, 
it seemed that the political masters of the region 
were working, in distorted fashion, to carry 
through his principles. 
Did Washington feel “it is at the bottom of 


*Richmond Dispatch, September 18, 1895. 

* Howell, Clark, quoted in Booker T. Washington, Up 
from Slavery. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1947. p. 225-26. 

*Washington Bee, November 2, 1895. Daily Crusader 
quoted in the Indianapolis Freeman, October 5, 1895. 

* Charleston, South Carolina, News and Courier, Sep- 
tember 21, 1895. 

* For an illustration of the fact that the demagogues did 
little to disturb the content of Southern leadership see 
Francis Butler Simkins, The Tillman Movement in South 
Carolina. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1926. 


life we must begin and not at the top?” The 
“redeemers” of the South obliged by putting the 
Negro at the bottom—and keeping him there. 

Did Washington bemoan the alleged fact that 
with some Negroes “a seat in Congress or the 
State legislature was more sought than real 
estate?”” Between 1895 and 1908 the Democrats 
helpfully alleviated this deplorable condition by 
revising nearly all Southern state constitutions 
to effectively bar the Negro as a voter or office 
holder. 

Did Washington believe that socially the Ne. 
gro and white Southerner could be as “separate 
as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress?’ The white su- 
premacists responded with the enactment of 
legal segregation in housing and transportation 
to better effect that digital separateness so elo- 
quently championed by the “wizard of Tuskegee.” 


HE decade after the Atlanta speech saw Mr. 

Washington emerge as the leading Negro 
educator and racial statesman, but the Negro 
people generally would have required the finest 
calibration of a social micrometer to measure 
any advances they had made. Within the South 
most Negroes had lost the right to vote, serve on 
juries, or hold public office. Negro education was 


. aE ea 


being turned toward vocational education (for | 


trades being rapidly displaced by technological 
advance), and even this limited education was 
being attacked by some who urged “the public 
school training of this people should be pri- 
marily a Sunday-school training.”® 

Racist ideas, fed by the jingoism of the im- 
perialist ’go’s, spread the doctrines of Anglo- 
Saxon virtue and white supremacy beyond the 
borders of the South and infected all America. 
The spurious anthropology of the slave owners 
was resurrected to prove Negro _ inferiority. 
Quackish theorists prattled that “apparent mental 
superiority from the infusion of white blood in 
the Negro is offset by the reduction of physical 


virility”*° and joined with the pseudo-sociology | 


of Southern “enlightened observers’! to flood 


* Address of Professor Paul B. Barringer to the 1oth 


annual meeting of the Southern Education Association, | 


contained in Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
zg900-01. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1902. 
Pp. 521-22. 

* White, John E. “Thinking White About the Negro 
in the South,” in Lectures and Addresses on the Negro in 
the South. Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers, Michie Co. 
(c. 1915) p. 84. 

™ See especially Alfred Holt Stone, Studies in the Ameri- 
can Race Problem. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908. 
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the journals with a malodorous mish-mash of mis- 
information. Even Simon Legree was brought 
back, as a Republican carpetbagger, in Thomas 
Dixon’s book, The Leopard’s Spots, which com- 
bined its damnation of Reconstruction with a 
double curse upon the Fusion ticket of the 
1890’s.*? 


THE NIAGARA MOVEMENT 


ONFRONTED by this virulent attack, 
Washington and his followers could only 
offer advice adding up to “work and pray.” The 
militant element rejected this and demanded 
action. Monroe Trotter and George Forbes of 
Boston, Ida Wells Barnett (driven from Tennessee 
by a lynch mob), J. Max Barber of Atlanta, and 
John Hope of Morehouse College were but a few 
of the irate opposition. Leading this articulate 
group was Dr. William E. B. DuBois, a young 
professor at Atlanta University. In 1903, at the 
age of thirty-six, DuBois had written an essay “Of 
Mr. Booker T. Washington and Others’?* that 
was the first developed criticism of the Washing- 
ton philosophy, Forty-seven years later it still 
remains the most effective critique published on 
the subject. 

When some of the youthful militants ventured 
to heckle Washington in Boston in 1905, a brief 
scuffle ensued and Messrs. Trotter and Forbes 
suffered the indignity of being jailed. Though 
opposed to the heckling, DuBois was outraged by 
the jailings and he sent out a call to a conference 
at Niagara, Canada, to be held in July 1905. Out 
of this meeting was born the Niagara Movement. 
Its program—‘‘a shriek in the night”—riveted the 
attention of liberal minded Americans upon the 
plight of the Negro. For the next five years the 
Niagara Movement stirred the American con- 
science. Never a large organization and under 
constant attack by Mr. Washington and the 
“hush-hush” element in Negro life,’* this hardy 


“Dixon, Thomas Jr. The Leopard’s Spots. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. For an interesting view of 
the Negro approach to problems in the same state, see the 
work of the Negro novelist Charles W. Chesnutt, The 
Marrow of Tradition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1901. 

* The essay is contained in the volume, The Souls of 
Black Folk, by W. E. B. Du Bois. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 
1928. 

“The correspondence contained in the Washington 
Papers in the Library of Congress is filled with anti-DuBois 
Statements and indicates that Washington and the “Tus- 
kegee Machine” bought out editors and actually suppressed 
mention of the Niagara Movement. 





band achieved its primary purpose. It brought 
together the elements that could, and eventually 
did, break the hold of the conservative, accom- 
modating wing of Negro leadership. 


BIRTH OF THE NAACP 
RACE riot in Springfield, Illinois, in 1908 
furnished the reason for broadening the 
Niagara Movement into a vigorous, new organ- 
ization. Horrified at the report of race rioting in 
the city where the Great Emancipator was buried, 
American liberals—Negro and white—moved to- 
ward action. The response was particularly strong 
among white Socialist intellectuals and William 
English Walling, Phelps Stokes, and Mary White 
Ovington joined their Negro Socialist compatriot, 
Dr. DuBois, in denouncing the riot and the gen- 
eral spread of racism, Walling published an arti- 
cle in which he proposed that liberals unite in 
forming an organization to combat race riots and 
racism. The proposal was endorsed by such 
prominent individuals as Professor John Dewey, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Reverend John Haynes 
Holmes, Dr. Joel Spingarn, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, John Milholland, and several score other 
liberals. 

A meeting held in February 1909 called a con- 
ference in New York on May g1-June 1 of that 
year.15 At this conference the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) was created. Before the end of the year 
the Niagara Movement had merged with it and 
in 1910 the NAACP was granted a charter and 
gradually began to emerge as the dominant 
force in Negro leadership. From 1910 on the in- 
fluence of the accommodation element in Negro 
life was counterbalanced by the voice of the mili- 
tant, uncompromising fighters for full rights for 
the Negro to be attained “by every manly means.” 


T IS forty years since the NAACP was founded 

and fifty-five since that day when Negro and 
white farmers threatened to topple the super- 
structure of Southern racism, This heritage of 
Negro life ought to be the property of all Ameri- 
cans, North and South, Negro and white. Pos- 
sessed with such knowledge may we not bring 
nearer that day when white Americans, particu- 
larly those of the South, will reclaim the long 
unused tradition of unity with Negroes against 
the purveyors of racism in American life? 


* Proceedings of the National Negro Conference, 1909. 











Guiding Creative Experiences 
in the Primary Grades 


Katherine Knapp 








ECAUSE young children are imaginative 
and creative, they should be given every 
freedom to build, paint, design, or dance. 

But if such experiences are to be meaningful, the 
children must have considerable freedom to se- 
lect their own creative activity, and time to ex- 
plain or interpret what they are doing. And it 
goes without saying that the teacher must be im- 
bued with a spirit of adventure, and a willingness 
to guide the children in their experimentation. 

A spirit of willingness is not enough; skill is 
also needed, and nowhere more than in the task 
of getting the children started. The successful 
teacher has a knowledge of the background and 
environment of each of her pupils and, because 
she knows them and sympathizes with their prob- 
lems, she shares their respect and confidence. She 
has made the classroom a place where the chil- 
dren are happy to live, learn, and work. She will 
see to it that the physical arrangement of the 
room encourages free expression and experimen- 
tation by providing centers of interest—a “‘sci- 
ence” table, attractive bulletin boards, work- 
benches complete with paints, crayons, paper, 
and scissors. Above all, she will have patience, 
for creative activity cannot be rushed, and will 
motivate her pupils with praise and encourage- 
ment. 


Types oF CREATIVE ACTIVITY 
RAMATIZATION is one form of imagina- 
tive play. Children like to pretend that 
they are someone else. A child becomes, for the 
moment, fireman, policeman, postman, rabbit, or 








How in the early years of schooling does the teacher 
begin to deal with what we call “the social studies”? 
Miss Knapp, a teacher in the public schools of Ithaca, 
New York, here emphasizes the importance of care- 
fully guided creative activities in developing “social 
adjustment, a sense of responsibility, and increased co- 
operation.” 








horse. In so doing, he becomes intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject, and engages, in the 
fullest meaning of the term, in social studies. 

Take, for instance, the time Johnny, a second 
grade pupil, came to school dressed as a postman. 
His classmates promptly decided to plan a play 
in which Johnny would, of course, play a central 
role. After several periods of discussion, reading, 
and planning, they were ready for the next step. 
They made a backdrop for the stage, showing 
homes and streets; constructed a mailbox, a fire- 
box, a street signal; and secured a cart for a fire 
engine. Then the play was staged. Firemen put 
out fires; policemen guided traffic and helped chil- 
dren across the street; the postman delivered 
mail. In this way, part of the community was 
carried into the classroom by the children them- 
selves and made part of their own experience. 

“Let’s give a play!” To children, this means 
an opportunity to recreate daily experiences from 
life situations. To teachers, it means an oppor- 
tunity to develop in the children both individu- 
ality and social attitudes. One child may wish to 
take charge of properties, leaving the acting to 
others. Good enough! The essential thing is for 
each child to assume a share of the responsibility 
and to feel important. Small committees help to 
spread this responsibility and to provide work for 
every child. 

Drama may also take the form of charades, 
pageants, puppet shows, and shadow plays. What- 
ever the form, parts should not be memorized, 
and costumes and stage properties should con- 
sist of articles at hand—chairs, desks, tables, and 
wastebaskets. The purpose of the play in the so- 
cial studies program is to provide opportunity 
for creative activity for identification of the chil- 
dren with the larger community. 


HE creative dance is drama in action. Chil- 
dren enjoy acting what they think the music 
is saying. In a program on safety, they may inter- 
pret a raging fire. In a play about a clock, a 
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ballet group may depict the striking of the 
chimes and the movement of the hands—and, in 
their play, enlarge their understanding of the 
meaning of time. 

In developing the creative dance, the teacher 
will urge the children to listen carefully to the 
record and analyze the feeling that the music 
evokes. Frequently, one child will begin the dance 
interpretation, calling for help from volunteers 
as his or her enthusiasm grows. Some children re- 
spond slowly, but after a few experiences most of 
them delight in this type of acting.* 


USIC, of course, has other values for the 

classroom, The first experiences in crea- 
tive music come through informal singing and 
generous opportunities should be provided for 
this type of self-expression. Children also like to 
play instruments and take readily to chimes, 
bottles (with clothes pins or sticks for mallets), 
drums, Tone-Ets, and harmonicas. With en- 
couragement they will begin to create melodies 
of their own. The writer remembers Sandy, a 
seven-year-old girl, who composed melodies that 
expressed various kinds of motion—skipping, hop- 
ping, running, jumping, and walking. Four other 
children, inspired by Sandy’s work, in turn wrote 
several songs. Before long the entire class joined 
in, producing by their joint efforts three short 
songs for a play they were doing. 

Children also like to express pictorially their 
reactions to music, drawing what they think the 
music says to them. Gloria (7984 B, Victor) is an 
especially good record for this purpose, although 
any waltz record is useful. 


AINTING and handicrafts fascinate children. 

They love bright colors, and they paint or 
draw what they know rather than what they see. 
It is this that gives their work its charm and 
freedom. At first it is well to give them carefully 
chosen materials—soft crayons, good quality 
paper, paints ready for use, large brushes to keep 
their work free, and plenty of water handy for 
cleaning purposes. They should be allowed to ex- 
press themselves freely. Help should be given only 
when it is asked for, and then only after ques- 
tioning to discover why the child feels the need 
of help. With children of this age, skills and 
techniques are not the objective. 





*Among the many records she has used, the writer has 
found the following particularly good: Warblers Serenade, 
1830 B Decca, skipping; Grasshopper’s Dance, 495 A Decca, 
dancing; In a Chinese Temple Garden, 35777 A Victor, 
dancing. 


Equal freedom should be given to children who 
are trying to express their ideas in other ways, 
soap carving, clay modeling, block printing, de- 
signing of scenery for plays, illustrating stories 
and poems. 


REATIVE writing is another medium of ex- 

pression. This writer has found that it is 
easy to introduce children to this type of writing 
by encouraging them to describe their experi- 
ences on a field trip. After doing several stories 
from actual experience, they will begin to at- 
tempt imaginative stories. 

One group of second grade boys and girls cor- 
related story writing with art and social studies 
in booklets of illustrated, original stories, Spell- 
ing, of course, immediately became a problem. 
One of the children had a solution: they, the 
second graders, would prepare their own spelling 
book, which they did, filling it with the words 
most frequently used and decorating it with 
bright designs. Some of the class used this book 
throughout the year; others “graduated” to a 
simple child’s dictionary always available on the 
library table. 

Many imaginative stories grew out of the study 
of the librarian and her duties. Throughout the 
year, children frequently wrote “surprise” stor- 
ies, and left them on the teacher’s desk. These 
were read to the group and then placed in a 
large book on the library table. Some were long 
enough to be made into individual booklets with 
their own covers. 

Children are fascinated by poetry that contains 
sound and motion, and they take delight in play- 
ing rhyming games. After they have listened to 
many poems, many of the children will begin to 
try their own hand at poetry writing. The 
teacher can help by encouraging them to write 
at first as a group. 

The following poems, all written by seven-year- 
old children, reveal a variety of interests: 


Riding 
I like to ride in daddy’s car, 
Up and down the hills so far, 
It is fun to take a ride, 
Sitting by my daddy's side. 


The Man of Tim Tom Town 


There was a man of Tim Tom Town, 
Who liked to play the clown, 

He sang a song, he danced a jig, 
And very often he wore a wig. 


(Continued on page 28) 











St. Lawrence's Canadian Affairs 


Workshop 


William R. Willoughby 








ARGELY, no doubt, because of its geo- 
graphical location, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity has traditionally emphasized Cana- 

dian studies. Since 1928, a two-semester course in 
Canadian history has been offered on alternate 
years. The Dominion’s governmental system is 
studied in some detail in the first half of the 
one-year course in Comparative Government. 
Each year a group of St. Lawrence students and 
teachers hold a two-day seminar in Ottawa and 
once every two or three years a three-day visit is 
made to Montreal and Quebec City. Most sig- 
nificantly of all, between 1935 and 1941, St. 
Lawrence cooperated with Queens University, 
of Kingston, Ontario, and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace in conducting bi- 
ennial conferences on Canadian-American af- 
fairs. Thus the holding of a Canadian Affairs 
Workshop during the summer session of 1950 
was in no sense an innovation but was merely a 
continuation along a well-trodden path.? 

The workshop was listed in the summer school 
bulletin as History 353, carrying three hours of 
credit, and open to juniors, seniors, and 
graduate students. The bulletin explained that 
major emphasis would be placed upon the Do- 
minion’s history and government but that some 
attention would also be given to the country’s 
geography and natural resources, to its culture 
and institutions, and to its social and economic 
problems, The objective was to deveolp an un- 








This brief description of a workshop designed to 
develop better understanding on both sides of the 
Canadian border should be useful to both secondary 
school and college teachers. The outline of the course 
and the suggested teaching aids (visual as well as 
printed materials) will be helpful to any teacher con- 
structing a unit of work on Canada. 

The author is an associate professor of history and 
government in The St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York. 





_ 





derstanding of Canada’s history, institutions, and 
way of life. 

The author was given general responsibility 
for directing the project and for leading the dis. 
cussions relative to the Dominion’s history and 
government. But it was agreed that instructors 
from other departments of the University would 
lecture on topics falling within their respective 
fields of specialization. 


Since the project was something of an experi- | 


ment, the director had certain misgivings as to 
whether the course, as written up in the catalog 
and as publicized in the press, would appeal to 
the rather demanding summer school clientele. 
To his pleasant surprise, 20 adventuresome souls 
—eight graduates and twelve undergraduates- 
filled out the required registration cards. 


HE first class meeting was given over to a 

general survey of the field of Canadian af- 
fairs. Mention was made of the 1932 survey 
conducted by Arthur A. Hauck and the 1943 
survey by the Canada-United States Committee 
on Education, both of which revealed the abys- 
mal ignorance of American students with respect 
to Canadian affairs.* The members of the class 
were invited to suggest reasons why Canada 
merited American attention and were asked to 
consider ways and means of developing greater 


1 The Conferences were started on the initiative of Pro- 
fessor Albert B. Corey, then chairman of the History and 
Government Department of St. Lawrence. The proceedings 
of the Conferences, edited by A. B. Corey, R. G. Trotter, 
and Walter McLaren, were published by Ginn and Com: 
pany. 

2It should be noted that Harvard University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and perhaps other universities have 
conducted Canadian Affairs Workshops. 

*For a summary of Dr. Hauck’s findings, see Social 
Education, February 1945, p. 67-70. For the report of the 
Committee, see A Study of National History Textbooks 
Used in the Schools of Canada and the United States. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1947. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS WORKSHOP 


understanding between Canadians and citizens 
of the United States. 

The second meeting was devoted to an exam- 
ination of the 1935-1941 conferences on Cana- 
dian-American affairs. Dr. Henry Reiff, chairman 
of St. Lawrence’s History and Government De- 
partment and a participant in all four of the 
conferences, explained the origin of the confer- 
ences, indicated the nature of their proceedings, 
and suggested some of the apparent consequences. 

The third meeting was concerned with Cana- 
dian bibliography. Bibliographies prepared by 
the students served as a basis of discussion. After 
examining individual books of exceptional merit, 
the discussion moved on to such multi-volumed 
works as Canada and Its Provinces, Makers of 
Canada, and the series brought out under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Particular reference was made to 
the vast quantities of materials suitable for class- 
room use that can be procured—many of them 
free of charge—from various Dominion and pro- 
vincial governmental agencies, as well as from 
private organizations.* Attention was also called 
to the “Lists of Canadian Books of Special 
Merit,” prepared for Unesco by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Canadian Arts Council.® 

The fourth meeting was devoted to an ex- 
amination of the Dominion’s geography. First 
came a showing of one of the excellent documen- 
tary films of the National Film Board of Canada, 
entitled “Time and Terrain.’’* Then followed an 
illustrated lecture by Professor Robert Johnson 
of the Geography Department. At the last ses- 
sion of the first week, the topic of discussion was 
“Canada and the Canadian Peoples.” The topic 
was introduced by a showing of the film, “This 
Is Our Canada.” Then came class discussion, 
based on the film and assigned reading in André 
Siegfried’s Canada,’ on the relative importance 


*A catalog of available Dominion publications may be 
obtained from the Information Division of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs at Ottawa. Similar lists may be 
procured from the information offices of the individual 
provinces. For the names and addresses of private associa- 
tions from which teaching materials may be obtained, see 
Survey of Programme Materials, published by the Joint 
Planning Commission, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto. 

* Distributed by the Information Division of the De- 
partment of External Affairs. 

*All the films used were procured from the National 
Film Board’s distribution office at 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York go. The films may be either purchased 
or rented. The rental fee is at the rate of $1.50 a reel for 
the black and white films and $2.50 a reel for the colored 
films. 

"New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1948. 
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of history and geography in the Dominion’s de- 
velopment. 


R. HERBERT BLOCH, chairman of the 

Sociology Department, spoke at the first 
session of the second week. He first examined 
the Dominion’s racial composition and then 
went on to analyze some of the basic causes of 
conflict between the French-speaking and the 
English-speaking Canadians. 

The second meeting of the week started with 
a showing of a colored film entitled “The Aca- 
dians.” Afterwards Dr. Douglas Angus, a native of 
Nova Scotia, at present an associate professor of 
English at St. Lawrence, talked about the history, 
geography, and mode of life of the present-day 
Nova Scotians. 

The third meeting marked the beginning of 
two and one-half weeks of concentrated study of 
Canadian history. As a basis for class discussion, 
the students read A. L. Burt’s A Short History of 
Canada* and portions of Siegfried’s Canada. Spe- 
cial attention was given to the Dominion’s con- 
stitutional growth and to her relations with the 
United States. 

The thirteen-day study of history was climaxed 
by a visit to Quebec and to Montreal. Compre- 
hensive tours were made of each city, with more 
than passing attention being given to places sig- 
nificantly connected with the early history of the 
country. 


HE first two days of the fifth week were 
yj go over to an examination of Canada’s 
governmental system. First came a general dis- 
cussion of the framework of government and then 
a more detailed analysis of Parliament, the Cabi- 
net, and the office of the Governor General. Em- 
phasis was placed upon points of similarity and 
contrast with the government of the United 
States. An understanding of the organization and 
pageantry of Parliament was greatly facilitated 
by the showing of a 20-minute film entitled “The 
Opening of Parliament.” 

Next came a two-day study of Canadian indus- 
tries and Canadian economic problems. Sieg- 
fried’s Canada and the handbook edited by 
George W. Brown entitled Canada® served as 
texts. Professor Richard Landry, chairman of the 
Economics Department, was guest-lecturer. Use 
was made of three very valuable films: “Fur 
Trade,” “Gaspé Cod Fisheries,” and “Canada, 
World Trader.” 


* Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1944. 
* Berkeley: University of California Press, 1950. 
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The fifth week of studies was concluded by a 
seminar in Ottawa. First a visit was made to the 
National Archives, where Mr. Norman Fee, Act- 
ing Archivist, told of the origin of the Do- 
minion’s archives and took the group on a tour 
of the Archives Museum. Next came lectures by 
specialists from the Canadian Government’ on 
the following topics: (a) Canada’s Social Service 
Program, (b) The Growth of Canada’s Diplo- 
matic Service, (c) Canada’s Immigration Policy, 
and (d) Canada’s Economic Growth During the 
Past Ten Years. After an appetizing, but far 
from inexpensive, dinner at the Chateau Laurier, 
the group attended a showing of Canadian docu- 
mentary films. The following day they made 
tours of Parliament and other places of interest 
in and near the city. 

Four important aspects of Canadian national 
life came in for analysis during the first four days 
of the last week of the semester. First came a lec- 
ture by Professor Dwight Weed of the Sociology 
Department on “Canada’s Social Service Pro- 
gram’’; next a lecture by Dr. William Axtell of 
the Education Department on “Canada’s School 
System”; then an illustrated lecture by Dr. Angus 
on “Canadian Art’’;" and, last of all, a lecture 
by Dr. Frederick Dommeyer, chairman of the 


* The lectures were arranged by Miss Marjorie Gordon 
of the Information Division of the Department of External 
Affairs. 

™ Dr. Angus used lantern slides rented from the National 
Gallery in Ottawa. 


Philosophy Department on “Religion and 
Church-State Relations in Canada.” The reading 
assigned in connection with these topics was 
Canada, edited by Brown. 

Students not enrolled in the course, and towns- 
people with an interest in Canadian affairs, were 
afforded an opportunity to attend three evening 
programs: (a) an hour and a half showing of 
Canadian films; (b) an address by Flight Lieut. 
Keith Greenaway of the Canadian Defence Board 
on “Aerial Navigation in the Arctic”; and (c) 
an address by Professor A. R. M. Lower of 
Queens University on “The Impact of William 
Lyon Mackenzie King on Canadian Politics.” 


HE results of the experiment are, of course, 

difficult to assess. If one were a pessimist, one 
might conclude that the students carried away 
nothing from the course save well-filled note- 
books and vague, general impressions of a rapid- 
ly-growing country called Canada. The author, 
however, is enough of an optimist to believe that, 
along with a fund of factual information, the 
students acquired at least an inkling of under- 
standing of the problems, culture, and way of 
life of our northern neighbor. He further be- 
lieves that some of them developed sufficient in- 
terest to continue independent research in the 
general field of Canadian affairs. Finally, he 
feels that the experiment offers an interesting ex- 
ample of how a useful interdepartmental areas 
study program can be developed on a very in- 
formal basis. 





GUIDING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 25) 


Valentine 


Valentines, gay, lacy and bright, 
Made for mother, what a delight! 


Water Noises 
When I am playing by myself, 
With no one else around, 
I often hear a water elf, 
He makes a talking sound. 


Pussy Willows 
Pussy willows in our meadow, never, 
never purr, 
They are make-believe kittens, with 
silver coats of fur. 


Policeman 


Policeman, big and strong, 
Watches over me all day long. 


ISE use of the creative arts results in im- 

proved social adjustment, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and increased cooperation. At the 
same time it gives to each child the personal satis- 
faction and joy of expressing himself in the 
media which appeal to him and which meet his 
needs. It will, likewise, afford the teacher added 


insight into the interests, capabilities, and needs | 


of the boys and girls. 
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A High School Senior Looks 
at the Social Studies 


Susan Bentel 








HAT have I learned in my social 

studies classes? What improvements 

would I like to see in the social stud- 
ies program? What changes would I like to see 
in teaching? These are difficult questions for a 
high school senior to answer, but I am going to 
try. 

To me, social studies should be a broad pro- 
gram, embracing more than just historical facts. 
It should help a student understand different 
ways of life and different religions and to see 
how different people through the ages have 
helped to make the world what it is today, 

A social studies class should teach me how to 
think. Even in grade school, teachers can begin 
to do this. After twelve years of social studies, 
I have a right to expect that I will have some 
knowledge of how to solve problems which face 
the world as a whole, and which face me as a 
citizen. 

By this same process of learning how to think, 
we learn our responsibilities to the world. We 
are able to see from events and mistakes of the 
past many things which might help us make 
better decisions. After all, there were people in 
the past much smarter than we and we can cer- 
tainly benefit from their wisdom. I expect to be 
able to see the history of the world stretched out 
before me in a reasonably clear fashion in my 
mind. Perhaps I won’t remember too many of 
the dates and facts, but if I can see step by step 
what made the world as it is today I am satis- 
fied. 





——$— 





We frequently tell students what they should gain 
from the social studies. Here a senior in high school 
tells us what she thinks the social studies should ac- 
complish. Miss Bentel, who attends the Shaler Town- 
ship High School, read this paper at the annual meet- 
ing (October 1950) of the Western Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 








FEEL that the emphasis that is placed on the 

history of the United States in our history 
classes has been good for us. It has built up 
within me a pride in my country, a responsibility 
for my country, and a love for my country. I feel 
that I shall be a better citizen because this love 
and respect have been deeply rooted in the his- 
torical background which I have learned in 
school. 

Tolerance, understanding, and a_ probing 
mind, all of these things I feel I have acquired 
from social studies. Learning of other people's 
background and problems has made me better 
understand their present governments and points 
of view. I can see how they have a right to be 
just as proud of their governments as I am of 
mine. All of these things which I have mentioned 
—comprehension of abstract ideas, realization of 
responsibility, correlation of facts of history and 
present events, development of pride, respect, 
tolerance, and understanding—have helped to 
build my character. True, it hasn’t done all, but 
has laid the foundations. It has shown me how 
to live. I’ve seen through history why some peo- 
ple fail in their lives, and I’ve seen what has 
made great people great: loyalty, courage, and 
idealism. I think all students at some time in 
their lives have made some figure in history their 
idol. Perhaps in trying to be like him they de- 
veloped good qualities which will remain with 
them throughout their lives. This definitely 
builds character. 


HE prospect of making suggestions on how 
to improve the social studies program in the 
schools was at first alarming to me. I have ideas 
of my own, of course, but I felt it would be bet- 
ter to bring in the opinions of students of my 
own school and other schools to supplement 
these. It pleased me to find that the suggestions 
of these almost fifty students were primarily the 
same as mine. 
We think that we might learn a lot more from 
our classes by the use of more visual materials. 
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Movies are much more interesting to us than 
regular class recitations; a historical event por- 
trayed with all the excitement and feeling with 
which it was lived will be remembered by most 
students for a long time. 

Tours through departments of government— 
the court house, various bureaus, and offices of 
public concern—show us how and where our gov- 
ernment is actually carried on. Outside speakers 
invited to our classes to talk to us provide variety 
which teaches us the material we are compelled 
to learn in a way we like. You see, teaching in 
this manner makes our social studies live for us. 
It shows us that our government is within reach 
of every citizen. 

Concentration on current events topics also 
ranks high in what we want from a social studies 
course. We are living in the world of today, and 
we want to know about it. Discussions on current 
topics give everyone a chance to express him- 
self and to hear others’ ideas. By doing this we 
learn to formulate and express our own ideas. 
We have found that student-led current events 
discussions are most profitable. We have these 
once a week in our school with a different stu- 
dent leader each time. These discussions get very 
interesting. It seems that we'll talk more with a 
student leader than with a teacher as a leader. As 
students we are each graded on our ability as a 
leader; consequently we all cooperate with the 
leader. Maybe it’s just loyalty to the student 
who is leading, and the idea that I'll help you 
today if you'll help me when I’m leader, but we 
all do learn a great deal from it. 

Also we have eliminated to a great extent the 
use of any single textbook. We operate our whole 
class period through discussion and _ reports. 
There are many books available to us and we do 
use them continually for reference. We know 
what we are responsible for and we all do get 
our material, This provides variety for us and 
also a little more democracy in the classroom. 
We have gotten a feeling of teamwork which is 
quite satisfactory. 

Some of us think that we should do more ac- 
tual problem-solving in class. If we could take a 
problem in our classes and not just talk about 
it, but really tear it apart and suggest solutions 
for it we would learn more and really profit from 
it. Here the teacher has an opportunity to inject 
history by showing how people solved similar 
problems in the past. When it is presented in this 
way, history will fascinate even the most disinter- 
ested student. 





SOCIAL EDUCATION 


KNOW that I am treading on thin ice when 

I tell you what changes I'd like to see in 
teaching, but I was asked to include that s0 
here is my opinion. Since students seem to derive 
most benefit from group discussion, I think it 
important for a teacher to know exactly how to 
lead a discussion without letting it run away 
from him. I have taken part in both kinds of dis. 
cussion, as I think most students have, and | 
have learned much from a teacher who has an in- 
teresting approach to his subject and knows how 
to draw his students out. On the other hand | 
have seen teachers lose any semblance of contro] 
over a group discussion until a whole class period 
is wasted, Perhaps teachers could be taught new 
techniques in leading class discussion. 

Students want more democracy in the class- 
room. If the teacher can permit that freedom and 
yet make the students realize that greater free- 
dom gives them an extra responsibility, it can 
be very successful. If the students are given a 
chance to help plan their own course of study, 
they will take more of an interest in it and tr 
to make it succeed. American young people want 
to learn about their government of today and 
about the governments of the past, but they want 
to have some of the responsibility of teaching it 
to themselves. They don’t want to be told; they 
want to do, 


FEEL that I personally have gained much 

from my social studies at Shaler High and 
have a broader outlook on life because of it, but 
until the social studies department of every 
school is meeting the needs of every student there 
is room for improvement. I think there will al- 
ways be room for improvement. 

Perhaps the deficiencies which I have men- 
tioned seem minor to you, but I assure you that 
they are important to all students. We feel that 
if these suggestions—group discussion, visual edu- 
cation, tours, speakers, and student leadership- 
were put into operation we would be a little 
better prepared to live after graduation, whether 
in college or in the business world. We think that 
these things would broaden the course and make 
it more practical. Right now I believe that social 
studies classes are doing a good job. That can be 
seen in the spirit, zeal, and morale of our armed 
forces fighting for democratic ideals, and in the 
healthy social attitudes of American youth. If 
you are now doing a good job, think how much 
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Notes and News 
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Central Missouri 


Edgar B. Wesley, professor of education at 
the University of Minnesota spoke at the Oc- 
tober 15 meeting of the Central Missouri Dis- 
trict Council for the Social Studies on “Keeping 
Up with the World.” 

At the business meeting which followed, Law- 
rence Daniels of Lincoln presided and spoke on 
the imminence of state-wide revision of the state 
course of study in the social studies, Mary K. 
Hughes of Windsor talked about the advantages 
of membership in the National Council and the 
Missouri Council for the Social Studies. 

Officers for the year were elected as follows: 
R. F. Wood, Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, chairman; Helen De Moss, Independence, 
vice-chairman; Geraldine Workman, Warrens- 
burg, secretary-treasurer; and board members, 
Lawrence Daniels of Lincoln, Nelly Kelly of In- 
dependence, and Marion L. Conway of Central 
Missouri State College. G. W. 


Gary, Indiana 


At its first meeting this fall, the Gary, Indiana, 
Council for the Social Studies heard from Hazel 
Grieger (a Gary teacher who last year was an 
exchange teacher at Rugby, England) what hap- 
pens to American teachers who teach American 
history to pupils in the modern secondary schools 
of England. 

Other meetings planned for the year by the 
Gary Council are: December, for a report on the 
Minneapolis meeting of the NCSS; February, 
when Clyde F. Kohn of the geography depart- 
ment of Northwestern University will speak; and 
April, when the address will be given by Earl 
Johnson of the social science department of the 
University of Chicago. 

Gary officers for 1950-51 are: Violett Street, 
Lew Wallace School, president; Virginia Stoner, 
Lew Wallace School, vice-president; Willa 
Bryant, Roosevelt School, secretary; Irene Hill, 
Tolleston School, treasurer; Marie Edwards, Lew 
Wallace School, program chairman, and Anna 
Marsh, Tolleston School, representative to In- 
diana Council for the Social Studies. E. B. 





Illinois 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held its Fall Conference at Robert Allerton Park 
in Monticello, November 3 and 4. William Van 
Til of the University of Illinois was program 
chairman for the conference at which the Eastern 
Illinois Council was host. 

Speakers at the general meetings were Vernon 
Replogle, who talked on “Desirable Content for 
Social Education”; Lawrence Metcalf, who dis- 
cussed “Problem Solving”; and Douglass Ward, 
whose topic was “Teacher-Pupil Planning.” 

After the dinner meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning, the group divided into three discussion sec- 
tions to consider the following topics: “Interna- 
tional Education,” “Intercultural Education”; 
and “Socio-Economic Education.” The three sec- 
tions reconvened on Saturday to continue the 
discussions. C. W. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


The Sioux City Council for the Social Studies, 
which was organized in 1942, last year had a 
membership of 63, and a big drive is on for a 
larger membership for the coming year, Council 
officers for 1950-51 are: Ruth E. Berry, president; 
Faye Freshwater, vice-president; and Bertha Gil- 
bertson, secretary-treasurer, Departmental repre- 
sentatives for the school system are: Orpha 
Bergh, primary director; Theressa Ramse, inter- 
mediate director; Francis Wadedo, junior high 
school director; D. W. McCracken, senior high 
school director; F. W. Wineinger, administrative 
director; and Marcia McNee, college director. 

The Northwest District Convention was held 
in Sioux City on October 5 and 6. Nora Nelson 
of Central High School prepared a display table 
of information about the national, state, and 
local councils. Nine new National Council mem- 
bers were enrolled. ’ 

Four meetings are planned for the coming 
year, one to be a joint meeting with the Ameri- 
can Child Study group. The meetings will com- 
bine informal, social “get togethers” with speak- 
ers and panel discussions on topics of interest to 
social studies teachers. B. G. 


Bl. 
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Iowa 


The Iowa Council for the Social Studies set 
as its goal a membership of 300 by November 1, 
as a first step in developing a strong organization 
for the professional advancement of social studies 
teachers in the state. The membership drive re- 
sulted in an increase in membership from 59 
in November 1949 to 285 November 1, 1950. 

The Iowa Council is revising its constitution 
to make it a more effective instrument. A perma- 
nent office has been established at the University 
of Iowa in Iowa City for the State Council and 
local councils, of which there now are three, are 
being encouraged. Affiliation with the NCSS is 
also encouraged. 

Officers for 1950-51 term are: Martha Wang- 
berg, Thomas Jefferson High School, Council 
Bluffs, president; John H. Kilgore, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, vice-president; 
and J. R. Skretting, University of Iowa High 
School, secretary-treasurer. Mr, Skretting also 
edits the lowa Councilor, with J. E. Hayes as as- 
sociate editor. 

M. W. and J. R. S. 


Chicago 

As its theme for the coming year the Chicago 
Council for the Social Studies has selected “Im- 
proving the Learning Situation.’”’ Six meetings 
have been scheduled between October and May. 

At the first meeting on October 16, George H. 
Reavis, educational counselor for Field Enter- 
prises, discussed “Shall We Teach Controver- 
sial Issues?” District superintendent and Mrs. 
Harry C. McKinsie were guests of honor. 

At the second meeting on November 20, a 
panel discussed “The Expanding Role of the 
Social Studies.” Susan Scully, principal of Hen- 
derson School acted as chairman. Other panel 
members were Frances Ferrell, Martha Hoffman, 
Lucille Jauchzer, and Margaret Rehm. Paul 
Pierce, assistant superintendent of schools, was 
guest of honor. 

Officers of the Chicago Council for 1950-51 
are: Herold C. Hunt, honorary chairman; Stella 
B. Kern, president; Irene Mautz, vice-president 
(to replace Elbert W. Burr who resigned because 
his new duties with the International Harvester 
Company make it impossible for him to fulfill 
his obligations to the Council); Robert Levin, 
treasurer; Mittie Y. Scott, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Lucille J. Jauchzer, social secretary. 

S. B. K. 





SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Western Pennsylvania 


The annual luncheon meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies, held 


in conjunction with the Western Pennsylvania © 
Education Conference on Friday, October 13, at 7 
the Twentieth Century Club, Pittsburgh, pre | 


sented a panel on the “1951 State Manual for 
Social Studies.” A student and a teacher eval. 


uated the social studies program, pointing out © 


what they thought twelve years of social studies 
instruction should accomplish. Three members of 


the Pennsylvania State Committee for the Re. | 


vision of the Social Studies program explained, — 


in part, how their proposals would provide for 
the desired outcomes. 

The purposes, processes, and products involved 
in the new program of social education for Penn. 
sylvania were presented. Ralph W. Cordier and 
Eugene L. Kunselman of Indiana, Pennsylvania, 


were guest participants. The teacher who evalu © 


ated the social studies was Ruth Theis Grun- 
nagle, Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh; 
and the student was Susan Bentel, Shaler Town. 
ship High School. 

Council officers for the year are: Helen C. 
Booth, Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, chair. 
man; Victor M. Doak, Mt. Lebanon High School, 
vice-chairman; C, H. W. Pullen, supervisor of 


aoe 


citizenship and social studies, Pittsburgh, secre 


tary-treasurer. Directors are: Oscar I. Harter, 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh; Dorothy Hepler, 
Carnegie High School; W. Lester Carver, Glad. 
stone Junior High School, Pittsburgh; Prudence 
Trimble, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; and 
Leroy E. Beauseigneur, Wilmerding High School. 
C. H. W. P. 


Wisconsin 


The 1950 Fall Conference of the Wisconsin 
Council for the Social Studies was held in Mil- 
waukee on November 2 and 3, at the time of Wis- 
consin Education Association conference. ‘““What 
Price Freedom” was the subject of the talk by 
Brainard F. Gibbons who opened the meeting. At 
the business meeting which followed, Royden 
Dangerfield of the University of Illinois discussed 
“The Korean Situation.” Jan O. M. Broek of 
the University of Minnesota addressed the Friday 
meeting on “Southeast Asia in Transition,” and 
Clyde F. Kohn of Northwestern University dis- 
cussed “Developing Geographic Concepts with 
Sound Motion Pictures.” 

Officers of the Wisconsin Council for 1950-5! 
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are: Ruth Fuller, Manitowoc, president; Eliza- 
beth Kelly, Portage, vice-president and chairman 
of membership; Ruth M. Johnson, Madison, 
secretary-treasurer; and Olaf C. Lee, Wausau, 
past-president. 

The executive board consists of Burr W. 
Phillips, Madison, college representative; Bernice 
Scott, Sheboygan, high school representative; 
Irene Smith, West Allis, chairman, advancement 
committee; Calvin O, Evans, president of the 
Milwaukee Council; and R. V. Boyer, Stanley, 
resident of the Northwestern Wisconsin Coun- 
cil. Roy W. Oppegard, Eau Claire, edits the 
Wiscouncilor, with Laura E. Sutherland, Eau 
Claire, as co-editor. 


A.T.S.S. 


The Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
of New York City and the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Division of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the NEA conducted a workshop conference on 
New Audio-Visual Materials in the Social Studies 
at the first general membership meeting of the 
current academic year, at Freedom House on 
Wednesday, November 15. 

The program included a panel discussion of 
“What Is New in Social Studies Materials?” and 
demonstrations, previews, and displays of the 
most recent visual and auditory materials in the 
social studies in the elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools. 

Participants and speakers on the program were 
Jack Entin, columnist of the A.T.S.S. Bulletin; 
Philmore Groisser, who coordinates the work of 
the A.T.S.S. and the Division of Audio-Visual 
Instruction; Allan Landowne of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction; Edward Schofield, director of 
Libraries and Visual Aids in Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Theresa Cohen, curriculum assistant in the 


_ elementary school division; Patrina Byrne of the 


elementary schools; and Mary Navazio, film li- 


_ brarian. Rita Hochheimer, director of the Bu- 
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reau of Visual Instruction, made arrangements 
for the loan and setting up of equipment. 


Metropolitan Detroit 
Officers of the Metropolitan Detroit Social 


| Studies Club for 1950-51 have been elected as 


_ follows: Monica Mullally, Ferndale, president; 


Paul Glover, Detroit, vice-president; Luella 


Arnold, Detroit, recording secretary; and Andrene 
Hespen, Dearborn, secretary-treasurer. The Board 
of Directors consists of Arthur Misner, Detroit; 
Donald McElroy, Farmington; and Charles 
Wolfe, Detroit. A.H., 


Dallas 


The Dallas District Council for the Social 
Studies elected the following to serve as officers 
for 1950-51: Anna Bell, Adamson High School, 
president; Aline Walker, vice-president; Gladys 
Fox, corresponding secretary; Miriam Parr, Colo- 
nial Hill School, secretary; and Pansey Cowan, 
treasurer; Consuelo Cogdell is the retiring presi- 
dent. C.C. 


“Operation Congress’’ 


Of unusual interest to teachers of the social 
studies is a small (unpaged) pamphlet, Operation 
Congress: A Bill Is Passed, by William G. Phillips, 
recently published by the American University 
Press. The booklet “describes the procedure by 
which an idea takes form as a bill and moves 
through congressional channels.” It can be pur- 
chased for 25 cents a copy from Operation Con- 
gress, Box 1139, Washington 13, D.C. 


U. S. Book Exchange 


The U. S. Book Exchange has available the 
books listed below which were used during 
World War II as training manuals for the Armed 
Services. Copies are now available to schools and 
school libraries at the cost of handling (10 cents 
each), plus mailing charges. Requests should be 
directed to the U. S. Book Exchange, c/o Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., and should 
include titles and numbers desired. 


Pares, History of Russia, 1944. 

Sharp, Contemporary International Politics, 1940. 
Shotwell, Governments of Continental Europe, 1940. 
Whittlesey, The Earth and State, 1943. 

All social studies teachers and social studies organizations 
are invited to send in material for these columns. Send in 
notes on the activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies teachers. 
Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Geraldine Workman, Emma Bertha, 
Camilla Wood, Stella B. Kern, Martha Wangberg ,and 
J. R. Skretting, C. H. W. Pullen, Andrene Hespen, and 
Consuelo Cogdell. 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








The Problem of Western Europe 


Americans should not let the situation in 
Korea (this is written in early September) cause 
them to lose sight of Western Europe. Most po- 
litical and military strategists are in agreement 
that the ultimate decision, whether it be in a 
cold or a hot war, will come in the region be- 
tween the English Channel and the Elbe River. 

Warning that Western Europe’s economic 
troubles “cannot be solved in accordance with a 
timetable,” J. K. Galbraith, a Harvard economist 
formerly associated with the State Department, 
urges the United States to begin now planning 
a “flexible economic policy” to take care of 
whatever contingencies arise after the end of the 
Marshall Plan. These post-Marshall Plan sugges- 
tions are found in Mr. Galbraith’s America and 
Western Europe (Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, 20 cents), No. 159 
of the Public Affairs Pamphlets. 

In seeking to strengthen Western Europe, Dr. 
Galbraith stresses the importance of economic 
steps as against military or other measures. He 
warns that any notion that military measures 
may insure the stability of Western Europe with- 
out a solution of its economic problems “is 
wrong to the point of being dangerous.” 

“It isn’t so much that it takes economic 
strength to produce arms and equipment for de- 
fense, although this is obviously important,” the 
author declares. ““The far more significant fact 
is that, in modern times at least, only people who 
are reasonably well off, who are free from a sense 
of oppression, and who have reasonable confi- 
dence in the intention of their government... 
show much enthusiasm for fighting.” 

The pamphlet discusses ten specific steps which 
the author believes are essential for the main- 
tenance of the economic stability of the region. 
Four of these are steps which Western Europe 
must take in the interest of its own self-preserva- 
tion. These are: (a) Increased efficiency through 
such measures as investment in more and bet- 
ter plant; training of more skilled, technical, 
and engineering personnel; and the breaking of 
the fetters of tradition that bind production and 


selling methods. (b) Improved management and 
increased coordination. “There have been too 
many pleas for the end-product, the goal of uni- 
fication,” Professor Galbraith writes, “and far 
too little attention to the precise steps by which 
Western Europe approaches this goal.” (c) En- 
couragement of East-West trade. (d) Improved 
satesmanship and marketing methods, particular- 
ly*in the Western hemisphere. 

he six steps which can be taken only with 


American assistance and leadership, in the opin- | 


ion of this economist, are: (a) Recognition that 
assistance to Western Europe cannot end with 
the termination of the Marshall Plan, (b) Im. 
mediate development of a flexible policy for 
carrying on assistance after 1952 if “the final 
years of the Marshall Plan are not to be marked 
by a frantic struggle by each government to pro- 
tect itself against the day when dollar supplies 
will be curtailed.” (c) Unilateral reduction in the 
American tariff so that other countries may be 
able to afford to buy the American goods they 
need. (d) Increased overseas investment by the 
United States. (e) A program for the disposal 
of surplus American farm products abroad. (f) 
The maintenance of a “high and rising level of 
income and employment within the United 
States.” 

Social studies teachers will find this pamphlet 
stimulating reading, and those who work in the 
senior high school will find it useful with good 
to excellent students. 


Learning Theory 


Social studies teachers who are concerned with 
the degree to which their efforts result in reach- 
ing or moving toward the desired goals—and 
that means all good teachers, doesn’t it?—will 
benefit from reading a recent pamphlet issued 
by the University of Minnesota Press at Minne- 
apolis. Entitled Learning Theory in School Situa- 
tions, or University of Minnesota Studies in 
Education Number Two, the pamphlet contains 


abstracts of three doctoral dissertations, together | 


with an introduction by Dean T. R. McConnell 


($1.50). 


o $4 
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Esther Swenson’s “Organization and Generali- 
zation Factors in Learning, Transfer, and Retro- 
active Inhibition” is a study involving the learn- 
ing of one hundred additional facts by second 
grade children taught by three different methods 
of instruction. 

The purpose of G. Lester Anderson's investiga- 
tion, entitled “Quantitative Thinking as De- 
veloped Under Connectionist and Field Theories 
on Learning,” was to “determine experimentally 
the differential effect of two instructional pro- 
cedures upon achievement in arithmetic. The 
two instructional procedures were based on field 
and connectionist theories of learning.” 

Chalmers L. Stacey’s “The Law of Effect in 
the Retained Situation with Meaningful Ma- 
terial” is the result of a study of “the law of ef- 
fect in the retained situation with meaning.ul 
material when learners are supplied with varying 
amounts of information or guidance.” ; 


Indiana 


Territorial Days of Indiana, 1800-1816, Indian- 
apolis: Indiana Historical Bureau (price not 
known, probably free) is a g30-page pamphlet that 
would prove of interest to junior and senior high 
school students in American history. There are 
six maps that illustrate territorial and popula- 
tion changes. The following paragraph (p. 18) il- 
lustrates the potential usefulness of this as an in- 
terest-rouser or supplementary reading aid: 

“Rates to be charged by tavern keepers of 
Franklin County in 1811 were as follows: 


Breakfast, dinner, or supper $ .25 
14 pint wine .5O 


1 gallon corn 12144 
1 gallon oats 12144 
Hay per night 1834 
Lodging for night 0614” 


Labor Policy 


Strikes in essential industries are inevitably 
tied to the national welfare. We seem to have 
made little progress in knowing how to handle 
such labor problems. How one of America’s es- 
sential industries—atomic energy—has avoided 
disastrous strikes is the subject of the latest Na- 
tional Planning Association (800 2ist St., N.W., 
Washington 6) Planning Pamphlet—The De- 
velopment of a Policy for Industrial Peace in 
Atomic Energy ($1.00). The progress made dur- 
ing the past year in the search for democratic 
methods of safeguarding the nation against work 
stoppages in the atomic energy industry is at- 


tributed to voluntary and flexible methods rather 
than legal compulsion for solving labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

Tracing the handling of labor relations in our 
atomic energy industry from wartime days to 
June 10, 1950, this pamphlet throws light on 
problems of collective bargaining—bargaining in 
this case complicated by the third-party role of 
government in guarding the national security 
and in controlling all costs of the program. The 
report brings together information previously 
unavailable to the public or found only in official 
documents or in bits and pieces in newspapers 
and journals. It analyzes the investigations of the 
President’s Commission on Labor Relations in 
the Atomic Energy Installations—whose recom- 
mendations established present national policy 
—and the methods followed by the Atomic 
Energy Labor Relations Panel appointed by the 
President in April 1949 to assist in peaceful 
settlement of disputes in vital parts of the pro- 
gram. The pamphlet was prepared by Donald B. 
Straus. 

A statement signed by Clinton S. Golden and 
25 other members of the NPA Committee on the 
Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bar- 
gaining, which accompanies this Straus report, 
highlights the need for a democratic solution to 
the American dilemma of strikes in atomic ener- 
gy and other essential industries. They express 
the hope that from the institution of techniques 
now being tried there may well emerge a “com- 
mon law, based on experiences and precedent, 
that will have implications for management and 
labor relations in other essential American in- 
dustries.” 


Agriculture and ‘Tomorrow 


The Agricultural Committee of the National 
Planning Association has sponsored a study by 
Oscar Heline and Donald B. Kaldor titled A 
Framework for Long-Range Agricultural Policy 
(800 gist St., N.W., Washington 6; 50 cents). 
Few thinking Americans doubt that one of our 
most serious problems, in terms of our internal 
economy and strength, is that of the future of 
agriculture. Few of those who oppose the Bran- 
nan Plan, for example, will deny the need for 
some kind of farm planning. These authors have 
grouped their report under five main headings: 
Goals of Public Policy in Agriculture; The Eco- 
nomic Role of Government; Achieving Agricul- 
tural Policy Goals; Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources; and a Summary of Conclusions. 
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Geography in the Intermediate 
Grades 


The Charles E. Merrill Company (400 S. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio) has issued a series of new 
books for the intermediate grades that are known 
as the World Geography Readers. These are 
available in four clothbound books, including 
activities and exercises ($1.24 postpaid) or in in- 
dividual titles, paper bound (20 cents each, post- 
paid). 

The individual titles are well illustrated, 34- 
page booklets. Titles now available are: 

Alaska, by Mary June Burton. 

Australia and New Zealand, by Dorothy E. Reid. 
The British Isles, by Daisy Grenzow. 

Canada, by Ruth A. Wolfe. 

The Caribbean Islands, by Charles E. Martz. 
China, by Theodore T. Badley. 

The Congo, by Dorothy E. Reid. 

The East Indies, by Mary June Burton. 

Hawaii, by Charles E. Martz. 

India, by Theodore T. Badley. 

Italy, by Dorothy Hall. 

Japan, by Clyde E. Feuchter. 

France, by Daisy Grenzow. 

Germany, by Clyde E. Feuchter. 

The Netherlands and Belgium, by Ruth A. Wolfe. 
North Africa, by Theodore T. Badley. 

North and South Polar Regions, by Ruth A. Wolfe. 
Norway and Sweden, by Evelyn M. Graham. 

The Philippine Islands, by Charles E. Martz. 
Switzerland, by Daisy Grenzow. 


Citizenship Education 


This writer believes that there are reasons for 
withholding judgment as to the value of the 
Teachers College—Columbia University—Citizen- 
ship Education Project. Yet there would seem to 
be no excuse for social studies teachers not being 
informed as to its progress, When any organiza- 
tion undertakes to study the methods of promot- 
ing or developing good citizenship, and has at 
its disposal half a million dollars, the results of 
its work are at least potentially significant. 

An Approach to Citizenship Education: An 
Eight Months’ Progress Report was issued in May 
1950. Copies may be obtained (price not known, 
probably free) from the Citizenship Education 
Project, Room 512 Russell Hall, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th St., New York 27. 


Unit Texts in the Social Studies 


The Charles E. Merrill Co. (400 S. Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio) has numerous unit texts in 
the social studies. Most of these are at the senior 
grade level and are very inexpensive. Seven of 
these were developed by the North Central As- 
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sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools ang | 
were formerly issued by another publisher. Thes ] 
are not as attractive or durable as the origina 
edition, but are much less expensive. 


Atomic Energy: Double-Edged Sword of Science, by R 
Will Burnett (30 cents). i 

Conservation of Natural Resources, by Conway Rhyne and 
Ellsworth Lory (go cents). 

Maps and Facts for World Understanding, by the com. 
pany’s editors (30 cents). 

The Federal Government and You, by the company’s edi. 
tors (go cents). 

The Great Law of Our Land: A Text Workbook on th 
U.S. Constitution, by Fred Duffy (15 cents). ; 

Housing in the United States, by Arch W. Troelstrup (3 
cents). 

Latin America and Its Future, by Ryland W. Crary (» 
cents). 

Democracy and You (15, cents). 

The United Nations: A Handbook of the UN, prepared by 
the current events editor of American Education Pres, 
Inc. (15 cents). 

Why Taxes? by Edward Krug and Robert Harnack (3 
cents). 


National Parks 


From time to time mention is made in this 
department of the pamphlets issued by the Na 
tional Park Service of the Department of the In. 
terior (Washington 25; free). They vary in length 
and in format. Many of them are well illustrated, 
and some of them become especially valuable t 
the American history teacher because of the 
source material that is incorporated. ’ 

These pamphlets are frequently reissued, with 
some changes in format and content. Thus thos 
listed below are not necessarily duplications o 
listings of a year or two ago. 


Acadia National Park, Maine. 

Badlands National Monument, North Dakota. 

Bandelier National Monument, New Mexico. 

Big Bend National Park, Texas. 

Blue Ridge Parkway, Virginia-North Carolina. 

Chalmette National Historical Park, Louisiana. 

Fort Frederica National Monument, Georgia. 

Fort Matanzas National Monument, Florida. 

Fort Pulaski National Monument, Georgia. 

George Washington Birthplace National Monument, Vit 
ginia. 

Glacier National Park, Montana. 

Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska. 

Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 

Jamestown, Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D.C. 

Lake Mead National Recreational Area, Arizona-Nevada 

McLoughlin House National Historic Site, Oregon. 

Mammoth Cave National Park, Kentucky. 

Muir Woods National Monument, California. 

Effigy Mounds National Monument, Iowa. j 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado. 

Scotts Bluff National Monument, Nebraska. 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks, California. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 

















Film of the Month 


Norwegian Children. 11 minutes; sale, $50; 
rental, $2.50. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. Wilmette, Illinois. 

Photographed in the beautiful fiord country 
of western Norway, Norwegian Children brings 
to the screen a vivid segment of life in a land 
that holds unusual interest for persons of all 
ages. It fits especially well into the elementary 
school geography curriculum. Today, when an 
understanding of the peoples of the world is a 
national necessity, films of this type bring a 
rich and real insight into the way in which our 
overseas neighbors live. This film shows more 
than just how people live in a foreign land. It 
shows people wresting a precarious living from a 
dificult environment through ingenuity, hard 
work, and above all, the participation of every- 
one in the common family enterprise. 

In Norwegian Children we meet Inger and 
Halvard Lunde as they tend cattle high in the 
mountains. We go with them to the saeter where 
they live during the summer, observe cheese- 
making and milking at the saeter, and then fol- 
low the family as it returns to the home farm 
for the winter, At the farm we find brother Olaf 
mowing hay when the rest of the family arrive. 
The next day, mother makes flatbrod while father 
and Olaf go fishing. Inger and Halvard set out 
to take some eggs to the dairy in the village. 
They row across the fiord, stop to admire things 
in the village shop windows, and arrive at the 
dairy in time to watch some of the work there. 
In the evening we go with the family to a neigh- 
borhood festival. 

This film was photographed in the village of 
Lofthus on Hardanger Fiord, not far from Ber- 
gen. Its accuracy of fact and spirit was made 
possible by the advice of Dr. Bryn T. Hovde, 
President of the New School of Social Research 
in New York City, who acted as collaborator for 
the film. Norwegian Children should have wide 
utilization in social studies at the primary level 
as well as in geography classes in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Art and Life in Italy. 10 minutes; black and white or 
color; sale, apply. A trip to Italy’s cities and rural areas 
with attention to its historic remains. 

Our Basic Civil Rights. 14 minutes; black and white or 
color; sale, apply. An exposition of the rights which are 
ours, how we got them, and the responsibilities which 
accompany them. 

Modern France: The Land and the People. 10 minutes; 
black and white or color; sale, apply. Homelife and in- 
dustry in city and rural areas. 

Why We Respect the Law. 13 minutes; black and white 
or color; sale, apply. This is the story of what laws mean 
in a democracy, how they originate, who passes them, how 
they are enforced, and why we have them. 

Your Friend, the Doctor. 10 minutes; black and white 
or color; sale, apply. How the doctor serves humanity, his 
training, and his daily activities. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


The Strand Grows. 15 minutes; color; sale, $140. Traces 
through prehistoric remains the story of competition and 
constant change which affects all life from the first single- 
celled plant to the complex forest. It shows that all life 
is bound together in the vast web of nature’s balance, in 
which everything depends on plant-manufactured food. 
It shows how some forms of life became extinct when they 
were unable to adjust to the changes in environment. 

The Strand Breaks. 15 minutes; color; sale, $140. Re- 
veals the constant ebb and flow of creation and destruction 
within the web of life and the competition for survival of 
all living things. It pictures changes effected in natural 
growth before man, and reveals how mankind has threat- 
ened the welfare of all life by introducing new elements into 
nature’s balance that reduce the earth’s carrying capacity. 
Inescapably the film shows that man must learn to follow 
the laws of nature to guard the earth from depletion of 
its resources. 

The Federal Reserve System. 20 minutes; sale, $85. Opens 
with scenes showing what happened in the panic of 1907; 
then recreates the part which Woodrow Wilson and Carter 
Glass played in 1912 and 1913 in instituting the federal re- 
serve system. Through animation it explains such terms 
as deposit liabilities, reserves, bank portfolios, rediscounted 
paper and elastic currency, and shows how the federal 
reserve system has helped make possible stability in the 
nation’s economy and banking structure. 


The March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 

Forum Films. Write for full, descriptive list. Recent 
releases include: Japan and Democracy, The Promise of 
Pakistan, Costa Rica, Men in the 20th Century. 
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Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

Bicycle Safety. 10 minutes; sale, $40. Designed to promote 
safer riding habits among bike riders of elementary and 
junior high school age, the film shows how to inspect 
a bike and demonstrates the rules of the road and other 
important safety practices. 


Filmstrips 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Machine-Power Means Plenty. 60 frames, color, sale, 
$6.00. Made in cooperation with the Twentieth Century 
Fund and based upon the book, America’s Needs and Re- 
sources, this filmstrip combines photographs with designs 
in color, charts, drawings, and human-interest touches. It 
tells the story of Al Franklin whose grandfather used a 
pick and shovel, while Al today operates a power shovel. 
Al’s income-tax return makes grandfather's picture pop 
right out of its frame. 


Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA, Set 3. Set of 6 color film- 
strips, sale $30 per set. 

Steamboat Round the Bend. 49 frames. Life on the 

Mississippi River with Samuel Clemens in 1859. 

Powhatan’s Tomboy. 44 frames. Jamestown in 1607. 

The Oregon Trail. 49 frames. Enroute to Oregon in 
1846. 

San Jacinto Corn. 49 frames. War in Texas, 1836. 

A New Year's Gift from General Jackson. 46 frames. 

New Orleans, 1814. 

Plymouth Girl. 41 frames. Plymouth, 1622. 

PRopuCTS AND INpDUsTRIES, Set 2. Set of 6 filmstrips (45 
frames each); sale, $16.50 per set. How We Get Our 
Coffee, How We Get Our Glass, How We Get Our Oil, 
How We Get Our Plastics, How We Get Our Paper, How 
We Get Our Sugar. 

Propucts AND INpustRiEs, Set 3. Set of 6 filmstrips (45 
frames each); sale, $16.50 per set. How We Get Our Cement, 
How We Get Our Electricity, How We Get Our Gas, How 
We Get Our Leather, How We Get Our Rayon, How We 
Get Our Wool. 


Radio 


The U. S. Office of Education, through its radio 
education specialist regularly issues lists of pro- 
grams of special interest to school children be- 
cause of their educational content. Listed below 
is a selection from the latest list of programs 
which we feel will be of special interest to social 
studies classes. The times given are Eastern 
Standard. Grade level suitabilities are indicated 
by the symbols, E (elementary), J (junior high 
school), S (senior high school). Networks are in- 
dicated by the usual initials. 

Sunday: 
11:30-11:45 A.M. The U.N. Is My Beat, NBC (S). 
11:30-12:00 A.M. Northwestern Reviewing Stand MBS 
S). 

12:00-12:30 A.M. Peoples Platform, CBS (S). 

12:00-12:30 A.M. American Forum of the Air, NBC (S). 

1:30- 2:00 P.M. University of Chicago Round Table, 

NBC (S). 


2:30- 3:00 P.M. Mr. President, ABC (J-S). 


2:45- 3:00 P.M. Washington Report, MBS (S). ( 


10:30-11:00 P.M. One Nation Indivisible, CBS (J-S). 
Monday: 

6:15- 6:30 P.M. You and the World, CBS (S). 

7:05- 7:15 P.M. Headline Edition, ABC (S). 

7:45- 8:00 P.M. Mutual Newsreel, MBS (J-S). 


Tuesday: a 


8:00- 8:30 P.M. Cavalcade of America, NBC (J-S). 
8:30- g:00 P.M. Gentlemen of the Press, ABC (S). 
9:00- 9:30 P.M. America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
ABC (S). 
10:30-11:00 P.M. Capital Cloak Room, CBS (S). 
Wednesday: 
11:00-11:30 P.M. 
Thursday: 
1:00- 1:30 P.M. First Freedom, NBC (S). 
8:00- 8:30 P.M. California Caravan, MBS (J-S). 
9:30-10:00 P.M. Reporter’s Round-Up, MBS (J-S). 
10:30-11:00 P.M. This Is Europe, MBS (S). 
Friday: 
10:45-11:00 P.M. Pro and Con, NBC (S). 
Saturday: 
12:15-12:30 P.M. Public Affair, NBC (S). 
6:15- 6:30 P.M. Memo from Lake Success, CBS (S). 
7:00- 7:30 P.M. Living—1950, NBC (S). 


On Trial, ABC (S). 


History in Facsimile 


The United States Government recently an- 
nounced that it is making available reproduc 
tions of historic documents at low cost. The fac- 
similes are distributed by the Exhibits and Pub 
lications Officer, National Archives, Washington 
25, D.C. Each of the following facsimiles are for 
sale in 8 x 10-inch to 11 x 14-inch reproductions 
for 20 cents each: “Oath of Allegiance of George 
Washington at Valley Forge,” “Photograph of 
Sitting Bull,” “Photograph of Abraham Lin 
coln,” “Revolutionary War Recruiting Broad. 
side,” “Photograph of Robert E. Lee,” “Photo 
graph of John J. Pershing,” “Photograph of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.” A copy of the “Emana:- 
pation Proclamation” costs $1.00 and of the “Bill 
of Rights” (32 x 34-inches), 55 cents. 


‘ 


—— 


~ 


Records 


Columbia Records (Education Department, 
1473 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut) has 
recently announced Volume III in the “I Can 
Hear It Now” series. This album covers the pe 
riod from 1919 to 1932 and uses authentic re 
corded voices wherever possible. It presents the 
Armistice; Wilson and the League; Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover; William Jer 
nings Bryan vs. Clarence Darrow; the Tunney: 
Dempsey Fight; Jimmy Walker Welcoming 
Lindberg; Vanzetti’s Last Statement; Prohibi- | 
tion; the Stock Market Crash; and Roosevelt's 
First Inaugural. Narrated by Edward R. Mur 
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row this album is available either on regular 
speed (78 rpm) or on long playing records (3314 
rpm). Volume I in this series covered the period 
from 1933 to 1945. Volume II covered the period 
from 1945 to 1948. 

Columbia Records also offers to teachers free 
upon request a catalog of its records suitable for 
schools. These records are carefully graded for 
use in teaching in elementary, junior, or senior 
high schools. Write to the address given above 
for your copy. 

“Prelude to Pearl Harbor” is another set of 
records worthy of the attention of social studies 
teachers. Available in 78 rpm (two volumes) or 
on four long-play records, this series tells the 
stories of the events from Munich to the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. For further information write 
to The London Gramophone Corporation, New 
York 10. 

Folksongs on Records by Ben Gray Lumpkin is 
a reference book which lists and criticizes 4,000 
folksongs on commercial and Library of Congress 
records. It contains a special list of notable records 
and albums issued during the last two years. 
Copies of Folksongs on Records are $2.00 each 
from Ben Gray Lumpkin, 851 Eighteenth St., 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Write to Audio-Master Co., 351 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, for information concerning two in- 
expensive, three-speed portable electric phono- 
graphs. Each machine plays records at 78, 45, 
and 3314 rpm. The Audio-Master model 51 sells 
for $64.50, while the Audio-Master junior sells 
for $24.95. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wilmette, II- 
linois) recently announced the distribution of a 
series of six albums of records on “Historical 
America” with Burl Ives singing and narrating 
the songs. Brief, clear introductions to each song 
are spoken by Burl Ives to place the songs in 
time and historical significance. The ballads, folk 
tunes, and melodies that Americans have loved 
and sung from the time of the early settlers to 
the cowboys of today are here gathered in a 
unique series that will be welcomed by every 
social studies teacher. Each album contains five 
12-inch records of unbreakable vinylite for use 
on 78 rpm record players. Each album sells for 
$10.95 or the complete set of six albums for 
$59.50. 

Album 1: Songs of the Colonies. Old songs like “Barbara 

Allen,” “Lord Thomas,” ‘Robin He Married,” and “Black 


Is the Color of My True Love’s Heart.” 
Album 2: Songs of the Revolution. The bitterness of the 


peried is heard in melodies such as “Ballad of the Tea 
Party,” “Free America,” “White Cockade,” “Ballad of 
Saratoga,” “Rifleman’s Seng of Bennington,” and “Yankee 
Man O’War.” 

Album g: Songs ef North and South. This album covers 
the period of the War of 1812 through the Civil War. 
Patriotic chants and songs such as “Remember Old Don 
Tucker?” “The Abolitionist Hymn,” and “Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” 

Album 4: Songs of the Sea. Sailing, whaling, and fishing 
are immortalized in such songs as “Maid of Amsterdam,” 
“Blow the Man Down,” “Early in the Morning,” and 
“Hullabaloo Belay.” 

Album 5: Songs of the Frontier. Here are bad man songs, 
songs of pioneers and Indians. Among these songs are 
“Sweet Betsy from Pike,” “Sioux Indians,” “Chisholm 
Trail,” “Buffalo Gals,” and “The Goat That Stopped 
the Train.” 

Album 6: Songs of Expanding America. The conquest of 
the West, growth of the railroads and the end of the 
frontier are shown in songs such as “Down in the Valley,” 
“The Cowboy’s Dream,” “Big Rock Candy Mountain,” 
and “Get Along Little Dogie.” 


Helpful Articles 


Bullis, Glenna. “Vision Takes the Lead in the Experience 
Curriculum.” The Nation’s Schools 46:60-61; November 
1950. How children learn from tours and related activi- 
ties. 

Carpenter, C, S., and Greenhill, C. P. “Using Instructional 
Films Effectively.” Educational Screen 29:331-33; October 
1950. “Meanings are communicated to the student or 
learner and not to the teacher... .” 

Chusid, Moses. “Grandma’s Music Goes to School.” Child- 
hood Education 27:70-72; October 1950. Children bring 
music from home and add greatly to the cultural back- 
ground of the class. 

Davis, Hubert J. “An Exhibit Loan Plan.” NEA Journal 
39:528-29; October 1950. Pupils make exhibits which 
are circulated to other schools. 

Griffith, B. I. “Schools Can Make Their Own Sound Slides 
and Filmstrips.” The Nation’s Schools 46:69-70; Novem- 
ber 1950. “The tape recorder can easily be used to make 
a sound track for slides and filmstrips.” 

Joseph, Alexander. “Simple Skills in Visual Aids.” The 
Grade Teacher 48:54-55; November 1950. How to make 
handmade lantern slides, how to darken the room, how 
to use visual aids. 

Pratt, Harry H. “Try This on Your Public Address System.” 
The School Executive 70:55; October 1950. Recorded in- 
terviews with graduates are played back to the classes. 

Reid, Chandos. “Instructional Materials and Problem Cen- 
tered Teaching.” Teachers College Record 52:24-33; Gives 
the criteria for problem-centered material. 

Robertson, Wanda. “Teaching Aids for Today’s Needs.” 
Childhood Education 27:82-85; October 1950. “Many of 
these materials are those which children make themselves; 
others include people as resources.” 

Ross, Kip. “Peru, Homeland of the Warlike Inca.” The 
National Geographic Magazine 98:421-62; October 1950. 
Forty pictures on Peru, 29 in natural colors. 

Tuttle, Florence Piper. “Exciting Episodes in the Life of 
William Penn.” American Childhood 26:15-16; October 
1950. An elementary school radio play. 








Book Reviews 











Tensions THAT Cause Wars. Edited by Hadley 
Cantril. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1950. 303 p. $4.00. 

This is an exciting book. In it the reader ac- 
companies eight world-famous social scientists on 
an exploratory trip along the frontiers of re- 
search. In it he listens to the tentative conclu- 
sions that each of these authorities has made 
relative to the tensions that cause wars, and he 
hears the “Common Statement” the group agreed 
upon during a two-week study conference spon- 
sored by Unesco in Paris in 1948. 

It brings the thinking of authorities from vari- 
ous fields of the social sciences to bear on the 
most crucial problem of our time, the lessening 
of tensions and the creation of a climate for 
peace. As such it represents a milestone in the ap- 
plication of the social sciences to this critical 
problem and adds a relatively new approach to 
the interpretations of the causes of war. 

Because of the caliber of the writers, because 
they come from six nations of the world, and be- 
cause they represent philosophy, psychiatry, 
medical psychology, social relations and research, 
and sociology, the book bristles with ideas. One 
author is from Hungary and champions the 
“Eastern” approach in what is often oversimpli- 
fied as the “East-West struggle” in today’s world. 
The others are from the “West,” but they by 
no means agree on all points. The comments of 
various authors on the papers their colleagues 
prepared are included in the text, and, although 
they often break into the middle of sentences 
rather than being given as footnotes, they lend an 
air of reality to the papers as if one were listen- 
ing in on the discussion of each statement. 

The persons who contributed to this sym- 
posium are Gordon Allport of Harvard; Gilberto 
Freyre of the University of Bahia, Brazil, and the 
University of Buenos Aires, Argentina; Georges 
Gurvitch from the Sorbonne; Max Horkheimer 
of the Institute of Social Research in New York 
City; Arne Naess of the University of Oslo; John 
Rickman, editor of the Birtish Journal of Medi- 
cal Psychology; the late Harry Stack Sullivan of 
the Washington School of Psychiatry; and Alex- 
ander Szalai of the University of Budapest. Dr. 
Hadley Cantril of Princeton, and for a few 


months the director of Unesco’s Tensions Proj. 
ect, is the editor. 

The book opens with the “Common State 
ment” of the group regarding the basic prob 
lems of creating peace. This is a masterful state. 


ment and parallels on an international scale the 


similar statement of American psychologists , 
few years ago on “Human Nature and the 
Peace.” It closes with a brief statement by fifty. 
nine Japanese scholars on the problem of peace 
The eight chapters of the book are the personal 


views of each of the participants in the Unesc | 


Conference on Tensions. 

No review of such a volume can hope to sum- 
marize the varied contributions of this distin 
guished group of social scientists. A few example 
may, however, indicate the diversity of approach 
by these men. Szalai presents “A Marxist Analy- 
sis,” pleading for emphasis upon “the socio-eco 
nomic and historical appraisal of social phe 
nomena and need for objective judgments.” He 
defends some tensions, even violent ones, a 
“serving the cause of human progress.’’ Allport 


stresses the fact that “what people expect deter | 


mines their behavior,” and because they expec 


war, war comes. He decries the oversimplification _ 


of the causes of war as “the idiosyncracies of the 
individual” and the “economic imbalances of 
world society.” He stresses such positive factor 
for building peace as the role of the parent and 
“person-minded leaders” in building expects 
tions, the need for channelizing aggressiveness 
within nations, world-symbols, and the necessity 
of strengthening international organizations 
Horkheimer outlines some of the lessons of fas 
cism as applied to this problem of peace. Freyrt 
pleads for the internationalizing of the social 
sciences. Naess delves into the function of ideo 
logical convictions. 

In these and in the other chapters of the book 
are a host of thought-provoking suggestions and 
ideas for further research into the central prob 
lem of this century—the easing of tensions that 
cause wars. 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 
Brooklyn College 
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BUILDING 
BETTER CITIZENS 


for 


TODAY’S WORLD 





Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 


LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES 


MAN’S STORY 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 


A Record of Our Country 


History for Upper Grades 
by I. James Quillen and Edward Krug 


Civics for Young Citizens 


by Edward Krug and I. James Quillen 


World History in Its Geographic Setting 
by T. Walter Wallbank 


Send for free examination materials to see how 
these texts help boys and girls develop a deeper 
appreciation of our American democracy and 
grow in understanding of the world they live in. 


Pasadena New York 








Tue NEGRO IN THE UNITED States. By E. Frank- 
lin Frazier. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 
P. 767. $8.00. College edition, $6.00. 


In this volume Professor E. Franklin Frazier 
of Howard University presents a well-docu- 
mented report on the changing status of the 
Negro in America. Knowing that the Negro 
today can be understood only through a knowl- 
edge of his adjustment to the institution of 
slavery, Dr. Frazier devotes the first seven chap- 
ters of his work to historical background. The 
subsequent twenty-one chapters deal with the 
burdens the Negro has borne in his quest for a 
share in the common life of America. Included 
in the vast range of topics selected for treat- 
ment are the family, press, crime, unemployment, 
leadership, health, education, social movements, 
and race relations. 

Without pursuing any specific plan, we might 
briefly enumerate a few of Dr, Frazier’s findings. 
(1) Education: During 1939-1940, the Southern 
States spent $58.69 for each white child as against 
$18.82 for each Negro child. (2) Housing: During 
the years 1936-1940, 25 to 73 percent of the dwell- 
ings occupied by Negroes in eighteen cities were 
in need of repair or unfit for human habitation, 
as against 2 to 25 percent of dwellings occupied 


by whites. (3) Unemployment: Prior to World 
War II, 48.5 percent of Negroes with incomes 
from wages and salaries received less than $500 
per annum; only 16.7 percent of the whites in 
the same category were similarly situated. (4) 
Health: In 1942 there were 3,810 Negro doctors 
in the nation, or a ratio of one doctor to 3,379 
Negroes; the ratio for whites was one doctor to 
750 persons. 

Dr. Frazier has written his account with re- 
straint and scholarly objectivity. He has been cir- 
cumspect in his description of the relative back- 
wardness of the Negro population, which he at- 
tributes to prejudice, lack of opportunity, and 
the mores of a caste-like culture. He has refrained 
from over-dramatization or emotionalism in por- 
traying the complexities of Negro character in 
an uncongenial and hostile environment. He is 
optimistic and leaves the reader with the distinct 
impression that conditions are improving, not 
only for the Negro but for all minorities., The 
volume is an excellent supplement to the works 
of Gunnar Myrdal. 

SAMUEL ABRAHAMS 


1252 East 8th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
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LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 


ROTH © HOBBS © GREENLEAF 


A 9th Spade Social. Studies. Coanse. Combining 


® Global Geography 
Taught functionally as a background for a more understand- 
ing citizenship. 


e Consumer Economics 
A discussion of the American economic system in clear and 
concise terms. 

® Civics 
Presents the structure of the Federal Government, the serv- 
ices rendered and regulations imposed. 

® Vocational Guidance 


Suggests ways and means of preparing high school boys and 
girls for adult economic life. 


In planning your 9th Grade Social Studies Course for 
next year, include LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Ave. 328 S. Jefferson St. 707 Browder St. 
New York 3 Chicago 6 Dallas | 
441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 51 First St. 
Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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RACE RELATIONS IN A Democracy. By Ina Cor- 
inne Brown. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. Viil + 205 p. $3.00. 

In fewer than two hundred pages, Miss Brown 
has traced the historical development of the 
American Negro, exposed the bogies that have 
been spread abroad about him by the white 
man, and analyzed the socio-economic aspects of 
the present-day problem. The volume is remark- 
ably complete as a brief study of the “Negro 
problem,” and it was apparently aimed at a broad 
audience. Nothing new has been added to the 


tens of thousands of scholarly pages on the sub- _ objectivity. 


ject by this book, but obviously many of them 
have been perused by the author in a search for 
pertinent data. 

Miss Brown’s objective, it would seem, in writ- 
ing a book that contributes nothing to the schol- 
arship of the field, is to spread the gospel of de- 
mocracy through improved race relations. Aware, 
no doubt, that few laymen have the time to plow 
through 1500 pages of Myrdal’s The American 
Dilemma, she has prepared something more pala- 
table for the general reader. In good, simple, 
well-written prose, she has presented the major 
aspects of the Negro’s plight and struggle for 
recognition and equality. 


The author is obviously not objective in her 
approach, She strives for it, as do all with proper 
academic training, but the subject too apparently 
does not lend itself to objectivity. She expounds 
what all progressive and liberal-minded people 
do when discussing the topic. She is obviously on 
the side of the Negro, fighting for F.E.P.C., anti 
discrimination, anti-segregation, and anti-many- 
other laws. She sets forth a plan of action—thes 
are the things that must be achieved, and thes 
are the things that should be achieved. This is 
natural, and even commendable, but it is not 


Miss Brown’s emphasis is more sociological 
than historical. Some accurate historical data is 
included in the early portion of the book, but 
nothing approaching an analysis is attempted. She 
is more concerned with the economic status of } 
the Negro throughout American history, and the 
conditions that have resulted. Lingering briefly 
in a number of enormous fields of learning, she 
makes a few cursory observations and movés 
swiftly forward. Stopping at anthropology, fot 
example, she neatly pulverizes a few legends that 
have been built up by whites to prove thei! 
superiority over Negroes. She explains the psycho 
logical reaction of the Negro to these legends, to 
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“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


By Francis L. Bacon, LL.D., L.H.D. 






An 8% x 11” book of 24 colored charts and accompanying 
descriptive matter for use by the individual student. Presents 
in a pictorial and graphic manner the vital story of the de- 
velopment of our form of government and way of life. 







Dynamically portrays: 
Relationships between our RIGHTS and DUTIES 
Contrasts between ways of life in a DEMOCRACY and in a DICTATORSHIP 
The role of EDUCATION in our form of GOVERNMENT 
“AGREE-DISAGREE.” a discussion outline to accompany “Sweet Land of Liberty.” contains statements, the 


aims of which are to compel analysis of what is said, to seek facts. Intended to crystalize basic understandings 
of important elements of our form of government and way of life thru the democratic process of discussion. 


D200 “Sweet Land of Liberty,” 50¢ per copy postpaid. Write for quantity prices. 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 











such things as the intellectual and social in- 
feriority that has become attached to a darker 
skin color. The subject of the book cannot be con- 
fined to a single branch of knowledge, and, 
though it is written in the style and language of 
the sociologist, it introduces the argument of 
the economic determinist, the psychologist, and 
other specialists. 

After throwing together the major arguments 
of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the thesis of the book boils 
down to this: what can we do about it? Granted, 
race relations are rotten—though they are improv- 
ing—granted, something ought to be done more 
than is already being done. The author talks 
about improved legislation and the usual things, 
but the main thing is what Booker T. Washing- 
ton and W. E. B. DuBois, and almost every promi- 
nent Negro writer and organizer has said: more 
education. Education for equality, education for 
freedom, and education for democracy—these 
are the things we need to lick the race problem. 
All well and good, but even the enlightened will 
move out of a community when Negroes move 
in! Miss Brown is exasperated by the recognition 
of this fact, and she is exasperated by the tenacity 
with which people cling to obviously ridiculous 


prejudice, but improving race relations that 
went from bad to worse over a century and more 
is not an easy thing to accomplish. 

If the group Miss Brown desires to reach will 
actually read her little volume, it can possibly 
be of great service. Unfortunately, those who 
probably will read it, already know and believe. 

Haro_p E, HAMMOND 
Long Island University 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY BEHAVIOR. By Jessie Ber- 
nard. New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. 
viii + 688 p. $4.50. 

With the increasing emphasis given at all levels 
of education to the study of community life and 
organization, this well written and highly stimu- 
lating book will be a most welcome addition to 
the literature. Dr. Bernard approaches the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of community processes 
rather than by the more common topical ap- 
proach. One difficulty with this approach is that 
it breaks up the unity of the volume; for example, 
she takes up the same topic several times under 
different headings relating to process. 

In her analysis of community behavior, Dr. 
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Bernard emphasizes conflict patterns. She shows 
quite clearly the conflict in values, the clashes of 
diverse cultural groups, and the nature of the 
struggle for power and position in the com- 
munity, Most of the problems dealt with are na- 
tional problems which flow over into the com- 
munities in which we and our students live. 

The problems presented are largely those in 
which there is a clear-cut conflict between pro- 
fessed democratic ideals and actual behavior as 
found in American communities. Dr. Bernard 
does not leave us suspended in mid-air by stop- 
ping at social analysis; she discusses very satis- 
factorily social action, social planning, and social 
engineering. 

The theoretical orientation of the book is di- 
rected at three fundamental social processes: or- 
ganization, the rule making and rule enforcing 
segment of society; competition, the struggle en- 
suing when two or more want the same com- 
modity; conflict, the clash occurring when two or 
more people want mutually incompatible things. 

The book is composed of g0 chapters divided 
into six parts: I. Problems, Communities, and 
Community; II. Competitive Behavior in the 
Community; III. Conflict Behavior in the Com- 
munity; IV. Disorganization and Dissociation; V. 
Personality and Community; VI. The World 
Community. A book of this nature brings a real- 
istic character to the study of problems. It avoids 
a false abstraction and isolation of problems by 
viewing them as integral parts of community liv- 
ing and processes. It deals with the common 
everyday behavior of people we all know in our 
communities. Data are provided by which people 
in a community can build the foundations on 
which decisions can be made. 

The book is free of dogmatism and moralizing. 
It should be of considerable help in understand- 
ing the conflict situations of the community 
which is necessary in order to bring into con- 
fluence the American creed and community prac- 
tice. 

ORDEN SMUCKER 
Michigan State College 


AMERICAN LABor Unions. Compiled by Herbert 
L.Marx, Jr. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1950. 240 p. $1.75. 

To understand the labor problem is a task that 
has become more and more difficult. This is true 
even though it is a problem which affects us— 
directly or indirectly—in many ways. Certainly 
the schools, the press, and the radio devote con- 
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siderable attention to labor and labor unions. 
Yet the average student and the ordinary citizen 
is usually bewildered by such terms as closed 
shop, union shop, job security, check-off, feather- 
bedding, and jurisdictional disputes. His con- 
fusion increases when conflicting statements and 
arguments about unions confront him. Appar- 
ently the labor problem is now so specialized that 
the customary means of information are unable 
to shed sufficient light on it. 

How can this deficiency be corrected? 

One answer is: more information. 

That is what Mr. Marx presents in American 
Labor Unions, a volume in the series issued un- 
der the general title “The Reference Shelf.” 
From the tremendous array of material available 
in current books, newspapers, and magazines, he 
selected just enough to provide the most essen- 
tial background information and pro and con 
arguments about the labor problem. 

The scope of the book can be gauged by the 
headings of the seven parts into which the edi- 
tor has divided it. These are: An Overview of 
Unions, Labor Legislation, Inside the Unions, 
What Labor Wants, “Big Unionism” on the De- 





~~ 


Unions’ Role in Society. 

How are these topics treated? One criterion for 
measuring the treatment is the roster of con- 
tributors. About half of them are “labor experts,” 
like the labor editors Louis Stark and A. H. 
Raskin of the N.Y. Times, Professor Neil W. 
Chamberlain of the Labor and Management 
Center of Yale University, and several economists 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industry pre- 
sents its side through such representatives as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Business 
Week, and officials of important corporations, 
who contribute about one sixth of the book. The 
remaining contributions come from spokesmen of 
“the house of labor,” including President Philip 
Murray of the C.I.0., Educational Director Mark 
Starr of the I.L.G.W.U., and Joseph D. Keenan, 
the director of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation. 

From their intimate knowledge of the present- 
day labor problem, the participants in Mr. Marx’ 
symposium are able to give us a clear and concise 
guide for “keeping up with labor.” If there was 
ever an excuse for the “numerous misconceptions 
and considerable misunderstanding about un- 


ions,” they effectively remove it. Short of personal } 


participation, it is the best introduction to real 
understanding of the labor problem. 
Like most anthologies, American Labor Unions 
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all physical-political maps. 


111 Eighth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 








RAND McNALLY CLASSROOM ATLAS 


1. Designed for Student Use—Geography, history, social studies, and current events classes. 
2. A New Kind of Atlas—Planned for daily classroom use. 


3. Equal-Area Projections—Any square inch on a map represents the same number of 
square miles of earth’s surface as any other square inch on the map. | 
| 


4. Colorful and Complete—63 pages of colored maps: world temperature regions, rainfall, 
growing season, vegetation, population, languages. Complete world coverage by regions, 


5. Factual and Statistical Data—Important World Facts and Comparisons: countries and 
their areas, populations, principal manufactures, and principal agricultural products. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY | 
536 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Net Price: $1.12 


575 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

















doesn’t lend itself readily to cover-to-cover read- 
ing. But it is a gold mine for directed reading of 
selected parts. Lessons on labor can be made 
much more significant and meaningful by special 
reports on various items in the book. And those 
who wish to delve more deeply into the subject 
may be lured into doing so by the twelve page 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals. 
PHILIP LOCKER 

Stuyvesant High School, New York 


MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY: READINGS IN THE 
PROBLEMS OF ORDER AND CHANGE. By Kingsley 
Davis, Harry C. Bredemeier, and Marion J. 
Levy. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949. xviii 
+ 734 P- $4.50. 

The editors of this very stimulating volume of 
readings have recognized that (a) a student who 
learns about social theory in its “pure” form 
often has difficulty in relating that theory to 
things familiar and important to himself; and 
(b) a student who merely acquires an assortment 
of facts pertaining to social problems has diff- 
culty in developing a consistent systematic body 
of theory. Their work represents an effort to 


bring both social theory and empirical knowledge 
to bear upon contemporary problems of our so- 
ciety. Through a careful selection of descriptive, 
analytical, and argumentative statements, the edi- 
tors have brought together a wide range of source 
materials relating to their central theme—the 
problem of unity and continuity in American 
society. 

The ninety-one selections included have been 
arranged under the following major headings: 
Scientific Understanding and American Values, 
The New Urban Environment, The Economic 
Framework, Our Class System, Race Versus De- 
mocracy, Education and Public Opinion, The 
Separation of Church and Society, Recreation: 
Leisure and Escape, and Modern Marriage and 
the Family. More than half the selections bear 
copyright dates of the past decade, while most of 
the remainder were published between 1930 and 
1940. 

In a final chapter the editors summarize the 
ideas presented through the readings with re- 
spect to three basic questions: What is it that 
unifies the American people? What is it that 
“disunites” them and hence points the way to 
change in American society? What features are 
peculiar to American society? The major unifying 
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NEGRO BOOKS 


Eppse, Merl R.: "A Guide to the Study of the Negro in Ameri- 
can History." An integrated outline of valuable material on 
the Negro from Africa to the present. Over six hundred care- 
fully selected references properly placed at each end of 
twelve topics. Authoritative guide for High School, College 
and inter-racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 181 pp. .. 2.20.0... cee eee eee $2.00 


Eppse, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in American History.” An in- 
tegrated and correlated textbook of the Negro in American 
History from Africa to the present. Designed especially for 
High School and College use. The whole role of the evolu- 
tion of American culture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of prejudice and opinion. 
DR eee ee Ge UE os occ dds cebtces csc cusdens $3.50 


Eppse, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: "An Elementary American His- 
tory with Contributions of the Negro Race" Same as above, 
but more simplified. For use in elementary schools. 


ey Se SI OOD bio civscecctccdonccecks $2.50 


NATIONAL PUBLICATION CO. 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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element in American life is a value system which 
the editors sum up in two key terms, “democracy” 
and “individualism.” A brief analysis of these 
concepts is followed by a consideration of the 
sources of stability and instability in American 
life. The editors hold that the American value 
system has remained “relatively constant” in the 
face of rapid urbanization and industrialization, 
but they point out that if these values are to con- 
tinue to receive support the social structure will 
have to undergo further changes. 

Whether or not he agrees with all the general- 
izations in the final chapter, the reader will find 
it difficult to pass them by lightly. The reviewer 
found that repeated readings of this chapter fre- 
quently led him to turn a second or even a third 
time to some of the source materials in the earlier 
chapters. It is very likely that students in intro- 
ductory classes in sociology or social science 
where this book will be used will have a similar 
experience. When students use a textbook in 
that way, one may be sure that it is no ordinary 
textbook. 

KENNETH REHAGE 
University of Chicago 


THE RAMPARTS WE Guarp. By Robert M. Mac- 
Iver. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 152 p. 
$3.00. 

“Where the people know what the stakes are, 
democracy can hardly lose. Its faith is so uni- 
versal, so clear, so deep rooted in human neces- 
sities and in human aspirations.” Thus does 
Robert M. Maclver evaluate the worth of de- 
mocracy in The Ramparts We Guard, which is 
composed of a series of lectures delivered in 
March 1949 at the University of North Carolina. 

The Ramparts We Guard presents a scholarly 
analysis of the essence of democracy in modern 
society, the dangers which threaten democracy 
from within and without our society, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on the “true answer.” 

It is unfortunate that every teacher in America 
will not read this timely and scholarly little book. 
The author has presented very little which is 
new—indeed, much of the contents we think we 
have known for a long time. But the sense of 
urgency and the clarity and the logic of the 
analysis contained combine to make this volume 
one of the most important contributions of our 
time. 

The essence of democracy to Professor Mac- 
Iver is regard for the fundamental and inaliena- 
ble rights of human beings, including the right 
of the individual to develop his own mind and 
soul in ways of his own free choice, and free of 
fear and coercion. Democracy means literally the 
rule of the people who have the right to make and 
change government through a plurality of votes 
and whose right is exercised by free expression 
and free organization of opinion. 

To the author, democracy in modern society 
is at times shaken and disturbed because of 
social change and unsettlement resulting from 
complexity of living in multi-group societies with 
diversity of religion and culture. These diversities 
in turn often cause break-up of the sense of com- 
munity through special group interests and indi- 
viduals who have fewer moral roots and lack a 
sense of community and obligation toward gen- 
eral welfare, True the dangers to democracy often 
lie within as evidenced by discrimination and 
pursuit of special group and individual interests. 
Dangers from without arise not only from the 
threat of foreign powers, but from a tendency 
of democratic people to imitate the tactics of 
totalitarian states by suppression of basic demo- 
cratic rights. 

To achieve the true answer modern people 
need solidarity. Professor MacIver indicates that 
solidarity grows from faith and that faith is 
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Vital New Books 
for the Social Studies 


You and Democracy 


By DOROTHY GORDON, Moderator, New York Times Youth Forum 


MEETS TODAY’S NEED for a positive approach to the teaching 
of Democracy. Illustrations in color by Lois Fisher (author and illus- 
trator of “You and the United Nations”) and Karl Murr. (Upper 
Grades & High School) List, $2.00 


Jamestown Adventure 


By OLGA W. HALL-QUEST, teacher, Masters School, Dobbs-Ferry-on- 
Hudson 


AUTHENTIC HISTORY—vividly told. Based on original records 
and recent historical research. (Middle Grades) List, $2.50 


How to Win an Argument 
With a Communist 


By RAY W. SHERMAN, author of “‘I Believe in America” etc. 
VITAL INFORMATION for all who wish to combat the Communist 
virus. (High School) List, $2.50 


Liberal discount. Examination privileges. Write for information. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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Modern, world-wide treatment of economic, climatic, 


physical, human, product, regional factors 





r 


A completely revised fourth edition by York, Rowe, and Cooper 


WoRLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Through the world approach, WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
stresses interdependence, both in the matter of imports, exports, raw 
materials, and markets and also in relation to the less-known facts of 
the places of origin and the migration of world resources. 


Through this dynamic book the student gets an important historical 
and sociological picture. The human aspects of geography are empha- 
sized constantly, and the entire presentation is personalized with many 
interesting stories and incidents. Every important technique of presenta- 
tion is used, including contrasts, pictures, charts, examples, stories, 
challenging captions, questions, vivid word pictures, and analogies. 


Bare facts and statistics yield in this book to more vivid interpretations 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
is such a completely revised book that 
a new title has been used to emphasize 
this complete revision. In the present 
troubled world with unsettled political 
boundaries here is a book you can 
teach with confidence because it em- 
phasizes the economic, climatic, physi- 
cal, human, product, and regional fac- 
tors without depending upon references 
to questionable political boundaries. In 
this scholarly new book economic 
geography is treated as a central core 





of geographic information. 





Ne 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 dent. 


to which the factors of history, soci- 
ology, and anthropology contribute. 


A scholarly treatment has been accom- 
plished in almost fiction-like style that 
will capture the interest of every stu- 





ee 





faith in democracy, which alone creates a political 
people. 

There will certainly be those who will take 
exception to the author’s particular point of em- 
phasis and to his choices of illustrations of non- 
democratic practice. It is equally certain that 
most readers will find in this book a new source 
of stimulation and reassurance against the doubts 
and confusions concerning the true meaning and 
functioning of democracy. 

Roy A, PRICE 


Syracuse University 


Publications Received 


Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. The 
Teaching of History. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. XV +- 221 p. $2.50. 

Blaich, Thecdore P., and Baumgartner, Joseph C. The 
Challenge vt Democracy. Third edition. New York: Har- 
per & Brotieis, 1950. xiv + 748 p. $3.20. Workbook, 60 
cents. 

Bye, Raymond T. Social Economy and the Price System. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. viii + 356 p. $3.50. 

Findlay, Bruce Allyn, and Esther Blair. Your Rugged Con- 


stitution. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1950. 281 p. $3.00. 

Gottschalk, Louis. Understanding History. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1950. xix + 290 p. $3.25 library ed.; 
$2.75 text. 

Keenan, Joseph B., and Brown, Brendan F. Crimes Against 
International Law. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1950. X + 226 p. $3.25. 

Lengyel, Emil. America’s Role in World Affairs. Revised 
edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. ix + 380 p. 
$2.00. 

Morgenthau, Hans J., and Thompson, Kenneth V. Prin- 
ciples and Problems of International Politics. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. xiv + 468 p. $5.00 library ed.; 
$4.00 text. 

Nevins, Allan, general editor. PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE 
Series. Hamilton and the National Debt, edited by George 
Rogers Taylor; Roosevelt, Wilson and the Trusts, edited 
by Edwin C. Rozwenc; Pragmatism and American Cul- 
ture, edited by Gail Kennedy; Puritanism in Early Amer- 
ica, edited by George M. Waller; Industry-Wide Collective 
Bargaining, edited by Colston E. Warne; and The Causes 
of the American Revolution, edited by John C. Wahlke. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1950. 110-115 p. each. $1.00 
each. 

Popper, Karl R. The Open Society and Its Enemies. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950. xii + 
732 Pp. $7.50. 

Seaver, Charles H. Industry in America. Revised edition. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. xii + 339 p. $2.00. 
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Childs. 
point 
of view 


Now as never before children 
need to know the geography 
and customs of their neighbors 
around the world. 


The authors of these readers 
know well the intimate, interest- 
ing details that capture the in- 
terest of children, and the way in 
which to tell them. 





Lewis 


New York 





AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND— 


Irwin and Irwin 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA—Russell 
ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC— 


For Grades 46 


THE NEAR EAST*—Carleton 
SOUTHEAST ASIA*—Barker and Barker 
ALASKA AND HAWAII*—Morgan and 


will help them to understand. sb 








Vocabulary and style are so con- 
trolled as to enable children from 
fourth grade on to read these 
books with ease and interest. 


Through text, illustrations, and 
maps, these readers enrich and 
broaden the geography and so- 
cial-studies content of all the 
elementary grades. 
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History of the United States. 
DUMOND, DALE, AND WESLEY 







A social history for high schools, telling of the American people’s migrations and settle- 
ments, way$ of making\a living, cultural’ achievements, political history, and international ; 
affairs. This text features a two-way teaching plan: chronological, by division into 7 
epochs; topical, by organizing each epoch around five continuous themes. 









History on the March 
ALLAN NEVINS, GENERAL CONSULTANT 





A complete basal history series for grade 3 through Junior High School: 


Pioneer Children of America (Grade 3) Leaders in Other Lands (Grade 4) 
Emerson, Chase, Nevins Eaton, Chase, Nevins 
Builders of the Old World 
(Grade 5 or 6) 
Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 
America—Land of Freedom (Grade America in the World 
7 or 8) (Junior High School Grades) 
Hartman, Ball, Nevins Lansing, Chase, Nevins 


Makers of the Americas (Grade’s or 6) 
Lansing, Chase, Nevins 




















You and Your Community, Revised 
L. J. ROURKE 


Makes ninth- and tenth-grade high schoo] students aware of community problems and 
equips them to deal intelligently with them—by providing them with experiences in 
finding facts, studying issues, drawing conclusions, and carrying out civic projects. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY BLI: 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON cc 





GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





